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RUGBY SCHOOL. 
By Jupce HUGHES anp H. LEE WARNER. 
With Illustrations by C. O. MURRAY. 


I. 


1567 TO 1842 A.D. 


will remain amongst doubtful historical questions to the end of 
time whether that worthy citizen and grocer, Laurence Shireff, 
only escaped the fires of Smithfield by the death of Queen Mary. 
Although a believer in the myth myself (it was the orthodox faith 
in my day—‘‘ consule Planco”’) I must own that the best authority 
I can quote for it is an oditer dictum of Arthur Clough in the Rugby 
Magazine for October, 1835. There are however two quite certain 
facts about him: first, he was ‘‘sworne servant to the Lady 
Elizabeth” when that princess was at Hampton Court, under pressure to marry 
the Prince of Savoy and to become a Romanist. Shortly after Wyatt’s rebellion, 
one morning in 1555, ‘‘ Laurence Shiriffe, grocer,” as Foxe reports,! finding an 
old acquaintance, one Robert Farrer, haberdasher, in the Rose Tavern ‘falling 
to his common drinke, as he was ever accustomed, sate doune in the seate to 
drink with him.” But Farrer, ‘‘ being in his full cups, began to talke at large, 
and namely against the Lady Elizabeth ; and said, ‘ that jill hath bin one of the chiefe 
doers of this rebellion of Wiat, and before all be done she and all the heretikes her 
partakers shall well understand of it. Some of them hope she shall have the crowne ; 
but she, and they I trust that so hope, shall hop headlesse, or be fried with fagots 
before she come to it.’’”” Whereupon Laurence said to him, ‘‘ Farrar, I have loved thee 
as a neighbour, and have had a good opinion of thee; but hearing what I now heare, 
I defye thee ; and I tell thee I am her Grace’s servant, and shee is a Princesse, and 
the daughter of a noble King, and it evill becometh thee to call her a jill: and for thy 
so saying I say thou art a knave, and I will complaine upon thee.” ‘‘ Doe thy worst,” 
said Farrer, ‘‘ for that I said I will say againe.” So ‘‘ the said Shiriffe’’ went before 
the commissioners, who ‘‘ sate then at Boner the Bishop of London’s house beside St. 
Paul’s,” and there declared the manner of the said Robert Farrer’s talk. Boner 
answered, ‘‘ Peradventure you tooke him worse than he meant,” and Stone, another 
commissioner, declared that ‘‘ there was not a better Catholike in the city of London.” 
But the sturdy grocer persisted. ‘* Well, my Lord, she is my gracious lady and mis- 
tresse, and it is not to be suffered that such a varlet as hee is should call so Honourable 
a Princesse by the name of a jill: and I saw yesterday in the Court that my Lord 
Cardinal Poole, meeting her in the Chamber of Presence, kneeled downe on his knees 
and kissed her hand: and I saw that King Philip, meeting her, made her such 
obeysance that his knee touched the ground; and then me thinketh it were too much 
to suffer such a varlet as this is to call her jill, and to wish them to hop headlesse 
that shall wish her Grace to enjoy the possession of the crowne when God shall send it 
unto her, as in the right of her inheritance.” ‘‘ Yea, stay there,” quoth Boner. ‘‘ When 
God sendeth it unto her let her enjoy it. But truly (said he) the man meant nothing 
against the Lady Elizabeth your mistresse and no more do we : but he like an honest and 
1 Foxe, Vol. iii. 
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zealous man feared the alteration of religion, which every good man ought to feare: 
and therefore (said Boner) good man go your waies home and report well of us towards 
your mistresse, and we will send for Farrer and rebuke him for his rash and undiscreate 
words.” 

So Laurence went home and prospered in his business, becoming in due course 
a warden of the Grocers’ Company; and when his princess became queen, the 
Herald’s College at her suggestion granted him a crest and coat-of-arms, which 
may be seen duly blazoned any day in the headmaster’s hall at Rugby. I should 
think Queen Bess, who had a keen sense cf humour, herself suggested the 
branch of dates which are held in ‘‘ the lion’s paw erased,” for was he not in the 
habit of presenting her with specimens of his craft ? On New Year’s Day, for instance, 
1562, in the inventory of gifts occurs, ‘‘ By Laurence Shref, grocer, a sugar loaf; a 

: box of ginger ; a box of 
nutmegs ; and a pound 
of cinnamon,” to which 
her highness replied as 
appears in the list of her 
presents, ‘‘ To Laurence 
Shreff Grocer, oone gild 
sait with a cover, 7 oz.” 

The second fact is 
that by his will he left his 
farm and parsonage at 
Brownsover with all his 
‘“mansyon house” at 
Rugby, £50 for building, 
and £100 for additional 
land whereon to build 
1 and maintain ‘‘a fair 
— ee ae 98 Pia: ee Be and convenient School 
LS uwrence Sheriff Re “4 : House” and four alms- 

S 9% WS ley houses ; and by codicil 
dated August 31st, 1567, 
}two months before his 
gages |\ death, he added one- 
Co Manny aa Se Ramage: || third of his Middlesex 
bet ae fos Ow Werte ez {|}estate. This third pro- 
tNceee 2 Mle. 4 duced then about £8 a 
on year, but now upwards 
of £5,000, an endowment which preserved Rugby from sharing the fate of so many 
Tudor schools. 

For more than an hundred years the school has no history, though the names of 
the headmasters are preserved from 1602. In 1674 Robert Ashbridge, M.A., began the 
school album, or register of admissions, which for the next hundred years was kept 
in Latin. In this album is duly entered the name of ‘‘ Henricus de sacra Quercu,” 
otherwise Henry Holyoake, the son of an Oxford Fellow whom Charles I. had made 
a doctor of divinity in consideration of his services in raising and commanding'a 
troop of horse amongst the scholars while the royal headquarters were at Oxford. 
The son became headmaster in 1687, and held the post till 1731, by far the longest 
and otherwise the most noteworthy reign before the present century. For he 
was not only a friend of Addison, who lived when out of London at Bilton 
Hall, but introduced to him his pupil Cave, the ‘‘diligent poor scholar,” 
projector and editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine, and the friend of Johnson. 
Moreover Holyoake drew to the school by his reputation not only Fieldings and 
Cravens from the neighbourhood, but Mordaunts, Cecils, Grevilles and Greys from 
distant counties. One rather wonders how these aristocratic young gentlemen fared in 
Laurence Shireff’s old ‘‘ messuage or mansyon house,” with the timber school attached, 
and no playground except the churchyard. A few years later, 1748, the Trustees ob- 
tained an Act of Parliament under which they bought the old manor house of Rugby, 
which stood on the site of the present headmaster’s house, and added to it a large 
schoolroom with dormitories above, not beautiful indeed, but with a character of their 
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own which makes one sorry that they were not saved and incorporated with the present 
buildings. These were begun in 1808, when the trustees obtained leave from the 
Court of Chancery to raise money on the London property for the purpose. They 
cost £35,000, and were finished in 1810, in the reign of John Wooll, D.D., which 
lasted till 1827, when he resigned. He came from Winchester, and it is not easy now 
to fix with any certainty the character of his rule. Amid conflicting testimonies we 
have Lord Lyttelton’s ‘* Much cry and little Wooll” on the one hand, and the 
Amores omnium singulari quadam suavitate sibi conciliavit, on his epitaph in the school 
chapel on the other. 

My own belief is that he was a kindly gentleman, and a good scholar and teacher 
but a choleric as well as exceedingly vigorous little Hercules in black tights, who 
brought from Winchester the faith that the argumentum bacculinum is a necessary 
supplement to ‘‘manners ” in the making of men who are to construe Greek plays 
and write Latin longs and shorts. As for the rest—the discipline of the school and 
boarding-houses, and any kind of supervision over the boys’ life and habits—there was 
really none, except that missing a ‘‘ calling over” entailed a certain flogging. They 
were left to : 
themselves, with ; 
the inevitable re- 
sult. As speci- 
mens of the con- 
dition of things 
which his succes- 
sor had to deal 
with, I may men- 
tion that beagles 
and guns were 
kept by the 
sportsmen a- 
mongst the big 
fellows ; and that 
those whose 
tastes turned 
that way had pri- 
vate cellars in 
the studies. 

That succes- 
sor was Arnold, 
who also came 
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; = | . ‘an ENTRANCE TO THE HALL OF RUGBY SCHOOL IN 1829. 

and found on nis From a print in Harris Nicolas’s History of the Town and School of Rugby, 
hands, I am bold Northampton, 1826. 


to say, as rough 

and turbulent a place of the higher education as it has ever fallen to the lot of any 
man to take in hand. The most recent writer on Rugby tells us (with a judgment 
and taste not uncommon with persons who call themselves ‘‘we”) that he 
‘*combined with divers excellences the weakness of being a prig, and the breeder 
of prigs, and the sort of person whom prigs of all succeeding time will be lament- 
ably prone to deify;” also that consequently, ‘‘ Arnold has been considered: a 
bugbear and a nuisance by many generations of Rugby boys ! ”—( Zhe Scots Observer for 
August 23rd, 1890). I propose to show from personal knowledge, for I was in the school 
house for eight and a half years, or considerably more than half of the time that this 
master prig ruled Rugby, the value of this anonymous criticism. This will be best 
tested by one or two examples of how Arnold dealt with the problems with which he 
found himself face to face. As one of the ‘‘ prigs ” whom he bred I may perhaps be 
a one-sided witness on the second position of this Scotch critic ; but at any rate | have 
known as much in the last half century of Rugby men as any one except a master, 
and have never met with one man (of ‘‘ many generations ” it takes a Scotch ‘‘ we” 
to speak) who, whether he liked him or not, did not own him to be a strong and 
straight ruler, without a shadow of affectation or self-importance, the typical qualities 
of a prig—at any rate south of Tweed. 
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The sporting difficulty may come first, as it was the most pressing. I never quite 
learned how the beagles and guns were put down, but from hints let drop by old Thomas 
—the school-house head porter, and the Doctor’s right-hand man, who became con- 
fidential with me in my last years—I believe it to have been thus. Every boy had a 
‘“ spending house” as it was called at one of the confectioners in High Street—where 
he left his books, bat, fishing rod, &c., to save a journey to his boarding house—and 
spent his spare cash. It was in the back yards of these houses that dogs and guns 
were kept, and Thomas quietly intimated to each that any house which harboured either 
dog or gun would be at once made ‘‘ out of bounds,” a penalty involving almost cer- 
tain ruin. The cure was perfect. In all my time there was no dog kept that I ever 
heard of, and only one 
gun, a double-barrelled 
sporting rifle, which 
had been given to the 
owner by a _ returned 
Indian uncle, and which 
{ it took him all his time 
% to keep hidden away. 

The horsey section 
of our boy sportsmen 
took much longer to 
deal with. Rugby isin 
a famous hunting 
Y country, and at -Dun- 
church, three miles off, 
on the great high road, 
were large stables at 
which hunters and 
hacks could be hired. 
Moreover every vet. 
j}and inn-keeper in 
1 Rugby itself kept some 
kind of cross-country 
horse, so that the temp- 
tations to youth that 
way inclined were nu- 
merous ; and now and 
hl Wig li “) ie, Maen), MA\\) again some gentleman 

( uM ne il | ee | hunting in the neigh- 
it — ea \ bourhood would give a 

€ i = | \ boy he knew a mount. 

Now it happened that 
= in the school house was 
a , a boy full of brag of all 

STUDY, TRADITIONALLY SAID TO BE “*TOM BROWN’S.” kinds, but above all, 

about his horseman- 

ship, who boasted that he could beat any other boy across country, giving him 
the choice of all the available Rugby hacks. At last he was taken up by a 
boy (still happily alive, and who has allowed me to tell the story, a Cheshire squire, 
by name Uvedale Corbett), who chose as his mount Chater’s chestnut, known to be the 
best fencer in the town. The challenger had to put up with a bay, belonging to another 
publican, a fast beast, but with a bad record as a fencer. The race came off after 
second lesson before a select circle, the secret having been well kept, with the result 
that the challenger was beaten, though his rival broke a stirrup at the first fence. He 
blustered that it was all owing to the immense superiority of the chestnut across 
country ; whereupon Corbett offered to change horses and ride him again after dinner. 
So said so done, but as may be supposed the story got about at dinner, and there was 
a strong muster in the field under Bilton Church to see the start. It was agreed this 
time to have a genuine old-fashioned steeplechase, from Bilton steeple to Newbold 
steeple. This course crossed the London and Birmingham Railway line, then just 
marked out by the engineers with stiff postern rails on each side. To this point also 
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flocked many fags, hoping, I fear, to see the school-house champion, who was a bully, 
come to grief. How the two hacks got over those rails is a mystery to this day, the 
school house champion on the chestnut leading, as he did over every fence. The fact 
was that he was showing the way to his opponent, who followed steadily, never allow- 
ing his horse to refuse as it had done with his rival in the first race. So they came 
into the last field, the big pasture below Newbold Church, the chestnut still leading. 
Then the bay was called on, passed his rival with ease, and won by some lengths. 

A row was looked for next morning, as no one thought that the Doctor would not 
get wind of it; but nothing happened. This so elated the riding community that they 
determined to have a big race, and some seven entered, and were now to ride horses 
from the Dunchurch stables over a longer course. It got so far that the intending 
jockeys, with the umpires, were actually walking over. the proposed course when they 
met the Doctor, who, however, passed with the usual salutation, they being all sixth or 
fifth form boys, and not bound to ‘‘ shirk.” That evening, however, Corbett was sent 
for to the Doctor, who addressed him almost in these words :—‘‘ Corbett, I know all 
about the match you rode the other day. If I had taken any public notice of it I 
must have expelled you both publicly. This would probably have ruined your career 
at Oxford, where you have just matriculated, and I hope will do well. But I have 
written to your father to tell him of your flagrant breach of discipline. And now let 
me warn you and your friends. I know what you are intending, and I will expel every 
boy who rides, or is present, and will have the roads watched to get the names.” That 
race did not come off, or any other during Arnold’s time. But a few weeks later there 
was a great national steeplechase at Dunchurch. How this master prig handled this 


awkward business I will show from a letter of Clough’s to Arthur Stanley, which lies 
before me :— ‘ 


“T went with them” [Arnold’s two youngest boys] “to a grand steeplechase which took place 
near Dunchurch. Arnold very wisely and indulgently altered the hour of calling over, and took off 
the Dunchurch prohibition for the day, so at. least nine-tenths of the school were there, indeed 
[ don’t know that more than twelve or twenty were absent. As soon as Arnold left the school-house 
hall at dinner (he just comes in, you remember, to hear the names called over) the whole house, 
with the exception of myself and seven others, started off, leaving their dinners for us, and the 
empty tables. And in ten minutes more we were all after them except three. The most remark- 
able animal there was the Marquis of Waterford, who was riding his horst himself in jockey attire. 
Lee” [master of the fifth, afterwards Bishop of Manchester] “set a vulgus on the subject, and, 


amongst other curiosities had the following verse shown up to him, ‘ Primus erat Vivian jerry 
secundus erat.’ ” 


The fishing difficulty remains, which proved the hardest to master. We all knew 
that the school paid a good rent for the fields on the Rugby side of the Avon, where 
were the bathing places, and assumed that this included the right of netting the river. 
This was disputed by the owner of the Brownsover bank, and many squabbles and 
collisions arose between the boys and Mr. Boughton Leigh’s watchers and keepers. At 
last the crisis came when a keeper tried one day to seize the nets, and the boys 
ducked him in the river. Complaint was at once made to Arnold, who appealed to 
the sixth to find and give up the names of those concerned, but nothing came of it. 
So at the next calling over the Doctor appeared, with the squire and the keeper to 
identify the boys who had ducked the latter. Probably Arnold's power of ruling was 
never put to so severe a test, for the whole school was against him, and the przposters 
of the week—the four sixth form boys in rotation—instead of stilling the tumult, walked 
up and down the big school calling out ‘‘ S-s-s-s-ilen-sse.” However, he prevailed ; the 
names were at last called, and as the boys passed out the keeper identified five, who 
were then and there expelled. After fifty years the names may be safely given : Rose- 
Price, Torkington, Wynniatt, Peters, cock of the school, and another I have forgotten, 
unless it was Gaisford, son of the Dean of Christchurch—names treasured as those of 
heroes for following generations! A tremor ran through the school as Oswell, 
handsomest and most renowned of athletes, passed out ; but he was not recognized, 
and stayed on for some two years, accomplishing before he left a feat which I can 
scarcely now believe, though I saw it done myself forty-eight years ago. This was 
the throwing of a cricket-ball from little side ground over the elm trees into the school 
house garden. Parr, the famous cricketer, some years later threw a ball upwards of 
one hundred yards each way, an unrivalled feat as it was thought, but I am convinced 
that Oswell would have beaten it. He was however then in Africa with Livingstone, 
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shooting elephants on foot, and sharing the ivory with the great missionary. After 
this crisis there was no more netting, but the suppressed fire of the disputed fishing 
rights smouldered on, and was the cause of many a flogging all through Arnold’s 
time. 

I have never been able, I own, quite to satisfy myself whether he was right or 
wrong in his view of the duty of the sixth on this and other like occasions. He gave 
them great powers, leaving the discipline of the school toa great extent in their hands, 
in return for which he undoubtedly looked for support, assistance, and information 
from them when trouble came. The difficulty was to draw the line, and the old tradi- 
tion of the place drew it at one point with ruthless strictness. The sixth were, after 
all, boys, not masters—so they might thrash boys or punish them in other ways them- 
selves, but never report them, or ‘‘blab” as the phrase went, any more than a boy 
below the sixth. This tradition, or prejudice, Arnold could never weaken, and in the 

; rare instances when it was 
braved, though he stood 
loyally by boys who had 
reported others to him, I 
can remember none in 
which caste in the school 
was recovered. As Ar- 
nold never would have a 
** marshal ” or other quasi- 
detective, no doubt the 
difficulty of governing was 
greater than it might 
have been with another 
system. A characteristic 
story of some eighteen 
years later date shows 
that the tradition, spite 
of many changes, survived 
in its full strength. A boy 
who had been saddled 
with a serious offence 
wrote to his father, ‘‘ You 
will have me at home next 
_ week. I didn’t do this, 
and I know who did it, 
but of course I can’t blab. 
——_, Of course the Doctor is a 

sAVALOrL beast, but I believe he is 

Srtranue OE nian Sm “Xa just beast, and if he 

ENTRANCE TO THE ‘*‘ WHIPPING SCHOOL.” knew I shouldn’t have to 

leave.” The father sent 

the letter as it stood to the then Doctor, who is now the Bishop of London, with the 
result that no one had to leave for that business. 

I will give one more instance of Arnold’s patience before reforming bad customs, 
and promptitude in seizing and using the chance when it occurred—the change he 
wrought in the school law of single combat. Up to 1834 casual quarrels were fought 
out at once in the close, but whenever a duel @ /’outrance was necessary, as in the case 
of rival houses or forms, the principals with their seconds and the usual following 
adjourned to a field out of bounds, generally near Butlin’s mound, where the chance of 
interference was as slight as possible. In the spring of that year a difference of this 
kind occurred in the school-house. At that time the French, German and mathe- 
matical classes were unconnected with the ordinary school classes, so that a boy might 
still be only in the fourth in classics, but in the upper fifth in modern languages or 
mathematics. As the upper fifth was a privileged body of course the question arose 
to what extent the outsiders shared these privileges. Now in the school-house there 
was a separate sitting room for the sixth and fifth, into which no other boy had the 
right of entry ; and, as it was by no means too big for the regulars, they resolved that 
these French and other inferior fifth form boys should not be allowed to enter. 
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These latter, of course, backed by public opinion of the whole school under the 
fifth, resented this as an insolent assertion of the aristocracy of intellect. One day 
a stout mathematician or Frenchman, I forget which, invaded the fifth form room 
which was at the time occupied by only one ‘‘ regular,” a much smaller boy but of 
courageous temper. Resolved that the fifth should suffer no shame through him, he 
at once ordered the big intruder out of the room, and received and accepted a 
challenge to fight. Next morning, after first lesson, the battle came off near 
Butlin’s mound, 
with the result 
that after more 
than half = an 
hour’s gallant 
stand, the small 
“regular” was 
carried back to 
the sickroom in 
the school-house 
half dead, and 
the doctor be- 
came aware of 
the whole busi- 
ness. Heat once 
ordained that in 
future all battles 
must be fought 
out in the close, 
a breach of which 
rule would incur 
the penalty of 
expulsion by all 
concerned. 

This at once 
put an end to all 
dangerous fights, 
as his own study 
overlooked the 
whole close, and 
junior masters 
were passing to 
and fro at all 
hours. From 
that time I can 
recall no fight 
which was not 
either _ finished 
in about a quar- 










ter of an hour, or hy 5 5 * 
stopped by the “4° °° ne 


doctor or some ae 
passing master ; THE CHAPEL TOWER FROM THE OLD QUAD. 

or, more rarely, 

by some sixth form boy with a higher sense of duty than common. As a rule the sixth 
could not be depended upon for this service, and either looked on from outside the 
ring, or as they passed could not see what was going on inside. 

Did space permit I could give other examples of Arnold’s method, both in school 
and out, in work-time and in play-time. High-handed it was no doubt, and high- 
handed in a way which angered many influential people. ‘‘ The first, second, and 
third duty of the master of a great public school is to get rid of unpromising boys,” 
he wrote in his first year, and acted on throughout. Now in my day three-fourths of 
us, including myself, were unpromising boys, but at the same time strongly attached 
to the school and dreading having to leave. What was the result? We knew that 
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however disagreeable, and, as we held, useless, Greek and Latin might be, if we 
wanted to stop at Rugby we had to observe and obey rules loyally and promptly in play- 
time, and in school hours to get a remove a year, which could not be done without a 
certain proficiency in these dead (we wished they had been buried) languages. So we 
got it; stayed on till we were high enough in the school and old enough, to appreciate 
the invaluablelesson of strong, fearless, and just rule ; and at the end of half a century 
are, | believe, thankful that we learnt it so early—at any rate I can speak for myself. 

‘*] should like to try whether my notions of Christian education are practicable,” 
he wrote a year before he got the chance oftrying them. He got it before he was thirty 
and the experiment lasted for fourteen years. Before it had lasted one year he admitted 
‘*that a low standard of morals must be tolerated amongst them, as it was on a larger 
scale in the boyhood of the human race. I hope to make Christian men ; Christian 
boys I can scarcely hope to make.” Often and often he was inclined to doubt whether 
the English public school system—severing home ties and home influence so early, 
and leaving boys’such a free hand to make their own laws and govern their own 
lives—could stand the test of time, and prove itself the best for the training of English 
men. Since his day I suppose that most of us who have watched the astonishing 
development of that system, and its bearing on the nation’s life, must have been haunted 
by the same doubts. But I cannot but believe that, without shutting our eyes to its 
obvious dangers and shortcomings, we have on the whole come to Arnold’s own 
conclusion that ‘‘ the character is braced amongst such scenes to a greater beauty and 
firmness than it can ever attain without enduring and witnessing them.” 


T. HuGHEs. 


Il. 
1842—1801. 


To do justice to the next fifty years of Rugby history in the few words allotted me 
is impossible. I can only hope to indicate the bibliography for such a purpose, to sum 
up the results, and to sketch the life of to-day’s Rugbeian. When Arnold died, Arch- 
bishop Tait succeeded, and continued for eight years his great predecessor’s work, 
breaking indeed the bounds which had restricted the school to 300, but otherwise 
showing rare loyalty in keeping to the same lines of work. The life of the school is 
depicted with exquisite gracefulness in the Memorials of Catherine Tait, and it 
was no small addition to Dr. Tait’s own good sense that he secured as helpers 
such men as Lord Lingen, the present Dean of Westminster, the late Professor 
Shairp, Canon Evans, late of Durham, and the able Civil Service Commissioner, 
Theodore Walrond, besides Bishop Cotton, who soon after his appointment was 
promoted to the Headmastership of Marlborough. Each of these men did as 
much for Rugby as they gained from it themselves. No wonder that when Dr. Tait 
was promoted to the Deanery of Carlisle he left the school healthy, efficient, full of 
piety and of life. He in turn was followed by Dean Goulburn, whose work in the 
school is best symbolized by his well-known Thoughts on Personal Religion, which recall 
to his old pupils the pulpit of Rugby Chapel. The period of his life at Rugby coincided 
with the Crimean War, and the numbers of the school fell, but he had the rare good 
fortune to appoint Berdmore Compton as first natural science teacher in the days 
when science-teaching was new in our public schools, and Archbishop Benson as tutor 
of the school-house. Those who heard the present Archbishop discourse on Plato’s 
Apology or translate Herodotus look back on those days as among the most stimulating 
intellectual treats of their lives. But the numbers of the school dwindled to below 
300, and Dr. Goulburn resigned, and was succeeded by the present Bishop of London, 
Dr. Temple. Of all the masters who were appointed before Dr. Temple’s headmaster- 
ship, there remains on the present staff only Mr. Bowden Smith, the cultivated and 
able modern language master. One other figure remains, dear to old Rugbeians— 
the school marshal, Mr. Patey, a man who for years has sustained a most difficult 
position without reproach as reporter of breaches of discipline and general assistant 
of the masters in school routine. No history of Rugby would be complete without a 
tribute to his constant tact. 

Of Bishop Temple and his twelve years at Rugby it is hard to speak as one would 
wish. He enlarged the whole curriculum of teaching on a system which implied for 
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every lesson an hour’s preparation out of school, an hour’s teaching in school. His 
lessons in history and such subjects as Tocqueville’s Revolution or Guizot’s Civilization 
recalled Arnold’s best work. He made every boy feel that his promotion depended 
entirely on his own endeavours. He introduced the system of superannuation which 
carried out the Wykehamist’s motto, Aut disce, aut discede, without the somewhat coarse 
accompaniment of the sors fertia, cedi. He started entrance examinations ; he induced 
his masters to subscribe for new schools, to submit to sacrifices of income, such as 
might well form a model for redistribution of Church patronage nowadays, to discuss 
problems of education in a way that trained them to start new schools elsewhere, as 
the wider demands of the Victorian age began to test the capabilities of Elizabethan 
foundations. He sent a Butler to found Haileybury ; a Benson to aid the Prince 
Consort in his plans for Wellington College ; a Percival to make Clifton College, 
where he was afterwards succeeded by another Rugby colleague, the late able Head- 
master, Archdeacon Wilson ; a Potts to carry English education to Scotland at Fettes 
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College ; a Phillpotts to widen the scope of the great Harpur charity at Bedford; a 
Kitchener to ensure the success of Newcastle High School. He secured the services 
of scholars like Mr. Arthur Sidgwick, now lecturer at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
and Mr. Whitelaw, who happily still remains at Rugby, a tower of classical strength. 
He was radical in his determination to make education thorough ; conservative in his 
patient toleration of minor abuses till he could secure the good that lingered round 
them for better ends. His extreme care not to meddle with the abuse of goals as 
described in Zom Brown's School-Days till he could secure the co-operation of the boys in 
making ‘‘Littleside” as popular as ‘‘ Bigside” on half-holidays is a good instance of this. 
The letters of ‘‘ Cosmopolitan” in the pages of the A/eéeor year after year are another 
sign of how in small matters he allowed the school to keep up restrictions, such as the 
wearing of hats, which the rigid discipline of the elder boys imposed on the new comers 
for their first term. The strong personality which Dr. Temple lent to Rugby society 
was felt indeed at the time, but not fully realized till it was withdrawn. Always in 
the midst of his boys and of his masters, he knew all their secrets; he shared their 
work and their play; he diffused joyousness and strength, so that boys grew up 
unconscious of themselves, and masters solved difficulties that they had never felt. 
Of the training of Rugby at that time the report of the Public Schools Commission 
will be sufficient testimony. They reported that ‘‘the general teaching of tre 
Aumaniores was absolutely unsurpassed ; that Rugby School was the only one among 
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those within their purview in which physical science was a regular part of the curri- 
culum; that Rugby and perhaps Harrow could be excepted from their otherwise 
universal criticism that not much was done to awaken a general interest in history.” 
Dr. Temple stayed long enough to see the school through its tercentenary, and to put 
the building of new schools, the enlargement of the chapel, and the erection of a 
gymnasium into Mr. Butter- 
figid’s hands. It was Dr. Hay- 
man’s task when appointed in 
1870 to see this work completed, 
and his delight to move the 
daily services from an over- 
crowded big school to the 
chapel where still rest undis- 
turbed the remains of Thomas 
Arnold. When in 1874 the new 
governing body after some liti- 
gation appointed Dr. Jex Blake 
to the Headmastership, he suc- 
ceeded to the Headmastership 
of a school which by its very 
successes had somewhat spent 
its strength. Neither Rugby 
nor Harrow has the same 
wealth of scholarships to attract 
clever boys as Eton or Win- 
chester, and the Bradleys and 
Butlers, Bensons and Percivals 
that had gone off from the 
parental hearth had not gone in 
vain. An excellent governing 
body and a patriotic staff did 
what they could to make the 
most of their means, but, hap- 
pily for English education, 
competition among public 
schools is greater than it was. 
Dr. Jex Blake enlarged the 
scholarship system ; he amazed 
old Rugbeians by the appeals 
that he made to their purses 
for help, and, himself an old 
Rugbeian, he set them an ex- 
ample by building a splendid 
bath, when the growth of the 
town drove the school gradually 
to the reluctant abandonment 
of the bathing-place at the con- 
fluence of the Avon and the 
Swift, celebrated by the prose 
of Blunt and the poetry of Lan- 
ARNOLD’S GRAVE IN THE CHAPEL, dor. The result of Dr. Jex 
Blake’s efforts is that the school 
is simply unsurpassed among schools in its appointments. The art museum, 
built, and furnished, on the top of the Temple reading-room; the new Big 
School and additional lecture-rooms ; the infectious house to supplement the sana- 
torium; the Caldecott field to supplement the close—these and others are the 
substantial memorials of his great building age. In 1887 he resigned, and Dr. 
Percival stepped down from the ease and dignity of the headship of an Oxford coliege 
to take up at Rugby the work he had done so ably at Clifton. His army class and 
Indian Civil Service training show that he is not afraid of trying to meet the needs of 
parents by specialization, and there is a general impression that the inhabitants of 
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Rugby, whether sojourners or natives, will be admitted on freer terms, if deserving, 
to the benefits of the foundation of Laurence Shireff. It is evident too that Dr. 
Percival shares the feeling expressed by ‘‘ Tom Brown” in his life of George Hughes 
against costumes and upholstery. The numbers of the school show that the public 
has full confidence in its future under his care. 

A reference to the latest school-list reveals a staff of twenty-eight masters, not 
including drawing and music masters, to teach 320 boys on the classical, 150 on the 
modern, side. As the classical side often includes candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service, it is obvious that even within the classical side some special arrangement is 
needed. The modern side consists of two main divisions, army classes, in which 
attention is concentrated on mathematics, and general classes, in which special atten- 
tion is given to modern languages, Latin, English, commercial and political geography, 
and history. The present headmaster has a genius for organization, and has already 
made his mark on the school in this respect. The governing body is fortunate in 
having as its chairman, Bishop Temple, and though the name of the late Bishop of 
Worcester, Bishop Philpott, is no longer to be found in the list of governors, the 
names of Lord Spencer, Lord Leigh, who is never known to miss Rugby speeches, 
Lord Norton, Lord Rayleigh, Lord Lingen, Dean Bradley, Professor Mayor, Canon 
Evans, Mr. Godley, and last, not least, the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, are 
each a sign that the old school can secure the services of the hard-worked politician, 
whatever his party, or the dignitary of the Church, or the scientific nobleman respec- 
tively. It would be tempting in like manner to review the names in the present school 
list as revealing the eternity of family connection from generation to generation, but 
boys should have no history till they have left their playing fields. Thus much may 
be said, that at no time in the school’s history has the present work been harder, the 
promise of the future brighter. 

H. LEE WARNER. 


*,” Next month’s issue will contain ‘‘Gaimes at Rugby School,” by Lees Knowles, M.P. 
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BROAD GAUGE ENGINES. 
By A. H. MALAN.! 


With Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 








T is improbable that any width between the rails other than that 
which goes by the name of the narrow gauge would ever have been 
adopted by any important English company, had it not been for 
Mr. Brunel. Upon the proposal that a railway from London to 
Bristol should be constructed—one, as it then appeared, likely to 
be quite independent of other lines—Mr. Brunel, the engineer to 
the new company, came to the conclusion that the ordinary tram- 
way gauge was, for railway purposes, not so desirable as 
might be. He foresaw that the tendency would be towards 
increased speed, and that increased speed would necessitate more powerful 
engines; while he rightly judged that if ample width of support were given, not 
only would such engines have more room for the free play of their machinery, and 
the safety and comfort of passengers be more assured, but also that if a seven-feet 
gauge were adopted, any future contingencies of development in regard to size of 
wheels and carriages would be provided against in advance. He also considered 
that smoothness of motion would be increased if the rails were laid upon continuous 
longitudinal sleepers, instead of being supported only at intervals, as had hitherto 
been done. 

These featuresin Mr. Brunel’s scheme, though great innovations, and considerably 
raising the primary cost of construction above that of an ordinary line, yet were 
accepted by the Directors, who thought that the first-class traffic would certainly 
increase as the public became aware of the extra speed of the new departure. 
And so Mr. Brunel had his way, and matters proceeded. Want of funds, however, 
prevented the line being made continuously from London to Bristol, and accordingly 
Parliament was, in 1834, asked to grant permission for the work to be begun by two 
disjointed sections, from London to Reading, and from Bath to Bristol. To this 
suggestion the Commons consented, but the Lords objected, it being said among 
other things, that the project would be a head and tail without a body, neither Great 
nor Western, nor even a railway, but a fraud and deception upon the public. The 
following year, however, the Bill passed, and by 1838 the line was open from 
Paddington to Maidenhead, and the broad gauge became a tentative experiment. 
Soon trouble began to be experienced with the permanent way, as both timbers and 
rails were found to be too small in section for the weight and speed of the trains, and 
certain shareholders looking askance at the cost of construction, the Directors 


1 My thanks are due to the Secretary’s office at Paddington, and to Mr. W. Dean, Swindon, for information 
supplied.—A. H. M. 
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requested two independent engineers (Mr. N. Wood and Mr. Hawkshaw) to inspect 
the piece of line in question. Their report was somewhat unfavourable, but it was 
overruled by Mr. Brunel’s reply, and in the following year the Directors told their 
shareholders that ‘ they unanimously acquiesced in retaining the width of gauge with 
the continuous bearings, as most conducive to the interests of the Company,” but 
added that ‘‘ heavier rails and longitudinals should in future be employed.” Thus 
the broad gauge became an established fact. 

By 1840 the line was continued to Reading, and, operations having been carried on 
simultaneously at the other end, in 1841 it was complete to Bristol, affording a piece 
of road eminently suited for high speed, with curves of large radius, and no 
gradient steeper than 1 in 660 except two inclines of 1 in 100, on which additional 
engine power was to be used. 

At this date the difficulty in running at a great speed lay.not so much in the engines 
as in the primitive signalling arrangements. An average of thirty-three miles an hour 
was about the — ' 
best performance a: et br dale ne Ts 7 
possible, until the |B Se ; 
electric telegraph 
was matured in 
1844, when the 
Great Western at 
once went ahead. 
From the first 
the broad gauge 
stood alone, with 
enormous’ odds 
against its adop- 
tion by other 
Companies, while 
its own ramifica- 
tions soon began 
to upset the pre- 
conceived idea 
that, as a rail- 
way, it would 
be independent 
of other lines. 
Branching out 








boldly to the « ROVER,” A FAVOURITE ENGINE. TAKEN AT BRISTOL BEFORE JOINING THE 
north it came ‘* DUTCHMAN,” NOVEMBER 5, 1890. (‘‘ LORD OF THE ISLES” CLASS.) 

into competition 

for goods-traffic with the London and Birmingham line, when the conflicting 
interests proved formidable enough to demand a Royal Commission to consider 
the matter. To the question whether break of gauge was an inconvenience re- 
quiring legislative control, the Commission reported, in 1846, that the narrow gauge 
was preferable for general convenience, and that if it were imperative to produce 
uniformity, it should be obtained by altering the broad to the narrow gauge, and 
not vice versa ; though it was also very justly remarked that on the Great Western the 
motion was generally more easy at high velocities, and that in respect of speed, the 
advantages were also with the same Company. The Board of Trade could not, taking 
all the bearings of the dispute, see their way to recommend that the Great Western 
should be narrowed throughout, nor that a mixed gauge should be added over all their 
rails, and accordingly it appeared to Parliament that the case would be met by passing 
an Act to the effect that no new railways should be made in England otherwise than 
of 4ft. 8hin. gauge. This decision, coming as it did just at a time when great activity 
was being shown in the railway world, was virtually the death-blow of the broad 
gauge ; although shortly after a strong request from Birmingham, that a contem- 
plated line from Oxford thereto might be broad gauge brought about another 
Act in 1848 authorizing the proposed extension. Meanwhile, however, narrow 
gauge lines had been increasing throughout the Midlands, and the more the Great 
Western Railway spread its tentacles, the more the break of gauge became irritat- 
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ing at different points, so that by 1861 it appeared hopeless to contend against 
fate, or attempt to carry the wider gauge any further, amid surrounding com- 
petitors. At this date, when Mr. Brunel’s scheme had been carried to what were 
to be its utmost limits, the map shows, besides the main line from London to 
Cornwall, broad-gauge routes as far north as Wolverhampton, and west over the 
whole South Wales district; together with a large extent of territory between 
Reading, Devizes, and Weymouth, with sundry offshoots. 

Then followed the inevitable retrogression, and at the present time, out of 
seventy-eight regular passenger trains working daily out of London on the Great 
Western main lines, only seven are broad gauge. By this time next year the 
broad gauge will be extinct. This is indeed a great pity, as the superintendent 
of the locomotive office at Bristol recently remarked to me; and if the Board at 
Paddington could see their way to content themselves with adding a third rail 
— — - (t.e. making a 
a ary SC ae mixed gauge) 
west of Exeter, 
the grumbling at 
the break of 
gauge at Bristol, 
to the north, 
would be removed, 
while alarge bulk 
of the travelling 
public, at least 
in the western- 
most counties, 
would rejoice and 
give thanks. 

It was remark- 
ed by a recent 
writer that ‘‘no 
engines in the 
world havesolong 

"=| and so famous a 

Fe Oa history as the old 

EIGHT-FEET DRIVING WHEELS. engines of Sir 

Daniel Gooch.” 
This is high praise, but not overdrawn. It is indeed a surprising thing that a 
type decided upon so early as 1846 should be found capable of performing the 
duties of express engines in 1891, when the weight of the trains is at least double 
that which they were designed to draw. If with no material alteration in their 
structure they are still capable of the results we see, the question naturally arises, 
What would prevent new broad gauge engines—with ten feet driving wheels, 
larger cylinders and ports, and with boilers in proportion working up to say one 
hundred and eighty pounds—from covering the distance between London and 
Newton (only a few miles from Torquay) comfortably in three hours? True, Mr. 
Brunel once built an engine, the ‘‘ Hurricane” (nicknamed ‘‘Grasshopper),” with 
ten-feet drivers, which was a failure ; but then that was a monstrosity, with, it is said, 
the boiler beneath the crank-shaft. 

The father of these express engines was the ‘‘ North Star,” a six-wheeled engine, 
built in 1837 at Newcastle, by Messrs. R. Stephenson & Co., from a working 
drawing bearing the signature of Mr. Daniel Gooch. Then followed after an interval 
the ‘‘Great Western,” an eight-wheeled engine with eight feet driving wheels, built at 
Swindon in 1846, on precisely the same model as those now at work—barring the cab ; 
while the ‘‘ Lord of the Isles,” which attracted considerable notice in the exhibition of 
1851, and was exhibited again at Edinburgh last year, gave an admirable account of 
its merits by running close upon eight hundred thousand miles, before resting from 
its labours in 1881. The very names of these engines, Tornado, Lightning, Timour, 
Amazon, Swallow, Dragon, indicate the great or swift things of nature, and 
to see that expense has not been spared to make them appear worthy of the 
names they bear one has only to look at their polished brass domes, splashers, and 
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name letters ; their bright dark-green boilers picked out with bands of black and 
gold ; their warm Venetian red wheels and framings and their bright steel name- 
plates and axle-covers. Carping critics have affected to observe elements of weak- 
ness in the rise of the framing to clear the centre of the driving wheel, and at the 
break in the boiler at the firebox. To them it is a sufficient answer to point to the length 
of time many of these engines have been running, without any such weakness having 
ever made itself apparent. The secret of that steadiness of motion for which the 
broad gauge ‘‘ eight feet singles ” have so long been famous, lies primarily in the framing, 
and secondarily in the /ength. The gentle curves on the main line down to Newton 
permit the great rail-base of nineteen feet (#.e. the distance between the points where 
the tires of leading and trailing wheels touch the rail), without the necessity of 
employing bogie-wheels ; while the double sandwich frame, composed of two skins 
of iron with wood between, and the indiarubber cyshions in connection with 
the several lami- 





nated springs, 
conduce to an 
elasticity of 


movement which 
has never been 
approached by 
any other class. 
Years ago the 
Directors were 
able to report that 
the ‘‘expense of 
locomotive re- 
pairs, especially 
on that heavy 
class of repairs 
which arises from 
lateral strains on 
the wheels and 
framing of the 
engines, have 
been materially 
less than on other 
lines,” and further THE ‘IRON DUKE.’ 
experience has 

probably in no way given them any reason to alter the statement then expressed. 
These remarks do not of course apply to the saddle-tank engines with low coupled 
wheels, nor to the Bristol and Exeter single-wheel engines, with eight- (formerly nine-) 
feet drivers. The latter had bogie-wheels in front, and single frames, and while not 
running so smoothly, required more repairs than the Lord of the Isles class; while 
the former, though good for steep banks and sharp curves, are certainly not 
beautiful. 





A Trip on A Broap GAUGE LOCOMOTIVE. 


Having photographed broad gauge engines at odd times, in every possible attitude, 
and having seen how they looked from the line, the wish was natural to see how the 
line looked from the engines, and to gain some practical acquaintance with the routine 
of engine-driving. Accordingly, permission being granted from Swindon, I boarded the 
Iron Duke one morning last autumn, in Newton yard, as it awaited the up 
Dutchman’s arrivai from Plymouth. When we hooked on, there happened to be 
another engine behind us, and so there was no need for the display of much 
enginemanship on the journey to Bristol. The first problem that presented itself was 
where it would be advisable to take up one’s position, with the likelihood of being 
least in the men’s way: and a seat on the front of the tender seemed about as good a 
place as any. But as we bowled along by the estuary of Teign, with Shaldon nest- 
ling away under the Ness on the right, and the pretty ivied Tower of Bishopsteignton 

Cc 
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peeping out of its trees on the left, the discovery was quickly made that such a posi- 
tion was a particularly unpleasant one. Hold as one might, by tender-rail and tender 
seat, and with feet wide apart, the oscillation between engine and tender was so great 
that the first stop at Teignmouth was thankfully welcomed as an opportunity of 
abandoning once for all any notion of sitting down. The driver suggested gripping 
the head end of the regulator with one hand, and the cab-edge with the other; and 
the remainder of the trip was comfortably performed in that attitude. In this position 
there was the advantage of an uninterrupted view through the right hand glass—the 
driver standing close behind, and watching the signals through such portions of the 
glass as were not obscured by the cap and head of his visitor. The men, in 
fact, are bound to stand during the whole of their run on quick trains, because 
they could not sit down much without being shaken to pieces; and if they did sit 
down, the signals 
would be invisible 
unless they looked 
out. over the cab, 
which would be 
unbearable for any 
lengthof time. But, 
as might be conjec- 
tured, such  pro- 
tracted standing 
makes them sub- 
ject to various 
complaints of the 
leg, whereby they 
are not infrequently 
placed temporarily 
on the sick list. 

It was in pass- 
ing the oaken 





Pe See me| clades of Powder- 
SA STOO rl mee) ham, when it be- 
| =~came apparent that 


the footplate of an 
——EEEEE ae express is by no 
SOUTH DEVON SADDLE-TANK ENGINE, ‘‘ LANCE.” means so good a 





place from which 
to study the scenery, as might be supposed. A novice has enough to do to keep his 
balance, when holding tight with both hands far apart ; he cannot venture to let go 
one hand and turn round his body, or he would be infallibly precipitated head- 
first among the coal; the vibration is far too severe to permit of his facing back- 
wards ; to keep leaning over the shelter of the cab would make his eyes run, to say 
nothing of smuts and grit; and the view inside the cab, through the glass, is very 
much circumscribed, like that of a horse with his blinkers on: save for a pretty peep 
here and there, he does not see half so much of the view on either side, as from a 
carriage window. 

Such being the case, the scenery had to be given up, and the attention concen- 
trated upon the signals, the work of the shovel, the index of the pressure-gauge, the 
manipulation of the regulator and lever, and the system of firing. And there was so 
much to interest in these ways, and the endeavour to see everything all at once proved 
so absorbing, that the run came to an end far too soon. The signals soon became a 
fascinating study. Everything—our very lives—depended upon their being seen, and 
their being right; it was surprising how far off one was able to detect them ; and, 
caring only for those on the left side of the posts, to tell at a glance whether the arm 
was up or down; it was wonderful too how close one distant signal seemed to the 
next as we flew along after passing Exeter at a mile a minute. ‘‘ Enginemen are at 
all times to exercise the greatest watchfulness ; they are to be ever on the alert, 
and while on duty, to keep their minds entirely fixed on that which is required to be 
done.” This instruction was carried out to the very letter; never for an instant, 
from Newton to Bristol, were the eyes of the driver (and those of fireman also, except 
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when firing or working the injector), otherwise occupied than in keenly and penetrat- 
ingly scanning the road ahead; while the same was the case on the journey back. 
Their ears also were constantly on the alert, to catch the beat of the engine which 
indicates that all is right with the ‘‘ motion”; though how they could tell, amid 
the multitude of noises, was altogether beyond my comprehension. 

Hele and Silverton flashed by, and Collumpton quickly came in view. Here the 
whistle was sounded long and loud, to warn some rash person on the platform to 
retire before being demolished. Then a whiz, rattle and bang through Tiverton 
Junction, and so on towards Burlescombe and the Whiteball Tunnel. With two 
engines, there was no difficulty in mounting the bank; in fact the lever was 
pretty well in the seventh notch (one next the centre of the sector plate) all 
through the run. 

There is this distinct advantage in being on the engine in going through 
this tunnel, that the other end shows a small speck of light from the first, and 
therefore one can be sure the line is clear. The broken lumps of rock in the top 

ke it look like a , hone black cave ; the roar, shaking, and bumping, are of course 
aoe and inten- >See — 
sified. There 
comes to mind 
the remark of one 
of the witnesses 
in the House of 
Commons’ when 
the Box Tunnel 
was contemplated: 

-**The noise of 
two trains passing 
in a tunnel would 
shake the nerves 
of this assembly.” 
But had _ the 
witness ever been 
through a tunnel 
on an engine, he 
would have modi- 
fied his opinion 
about the other 
train, as his own ‘*TIMOUR.” (‘*LORD OF THE ISLES” CLASS.) 
locomotive would 
effectually drown any noises but those made by itself. 

As a matter of fact, being in almost total darkness, going through a tunnel was 
not half such a risky sensation as dashing past platforms, or through a network of 
points. This trip served indeed to correct several wrong impressions. Some one 
has written somewhere, that in going round sharp curves the feeling is frightful, as 
though the engine were actually off the line. But nothing of the sort was experi- 
enced ; the engine then, on the contrary, seemed unusually steady ; in consequence, 
no doubt, of the flanges all pressing against that rail which bore the centrifugal force ; 
and moreover the lines are hidden for some distance ahead, on account of the length 
of the boiler. A long stretch of straight line was infinitely worse ; for a bad 
length of rail here and there would cause the wheels to bang against the metals, first 
on one side then the other, with a series of jerks, and deafening crashes, like the 
united blows of many hammers breaking up iron plates in afoundry yard.' It seemed, 
on these occasions, as if the tires of the wheels, especially the big driving wheels, 
were bound to snap, or the spokes to break off at the axles. Let the metal be of the 
very best, it is well known that constant vibration quite alters its character, rendering 
it crystalline instead of fibrous, and surely such tremendous strains must influence its 
nature, if anything in the world can. The sensation at these times was indescribable 

‘* terrific’ being the only word suggesting itself. If this be ‘‘ steadiness of motion,” 
one thinks, is it possible for any one to conceive the state of unstable equilibrium in 
which a narrow gauge engine must find itself under the circumstances? What may 


It is right to add that when any of the drivers report a bad piece of line, the platelayers are at once set 
to work to rectify matters. 
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be the length of life of the driving-wheels is unknown, but at least their tires would 
need regrinding about every fifteen months. 

The tunnel past, we began to rush down the Wellington bank, which, as every one 
knows, is the fastest bit of line between Exeter and Bristol. And here it became 
necessary to hold on in grim earnest. The regulator was not touched, nor the lever 
either. ‘‘Enginemen must on no account attempt to make up lost time in going 
down inclined places.” Whether they must or not, ‘‘ You are going seventy miles 
an hour,” shouted the driver, as we sped our way past the cutting and into the 
open; through the pretty station of Wellington, and the Victory Crossing, and 
Norton, until Taunton, with its many churches appeared ahead, and the steam was 
shut off, vacuum brake intermittently set to work, and we pulled up at the water- 
tank, to replenish the tender. 

Up to this point the s about three shovelfuls 

BOTT Raa ~ Qin, at a time) and 
the needle had 
stood steady 
"at 120—14.¢., 
‘| just blowing 

} off; the fire 
|} had been well 
up to the bot- 
tom of the fire 
| door, and the 
"| door had been 
kept closed. 

Besides the 
pressure gauge, 
an eye was 
kept on the 
| glass tube. 
The injector 
was constantly 
being opened, 
and it was a 
strange thing 
to see how 
quickly the 
water was consumed, and how great shovelfuls of coal vanished. The water in the 
tube would keep fairly still for a time, so that the shrinkage could be observed, and 
then would rise and fall with the oscillation; but the practised eye of the fireman 
could judge of the mean between the jumps of the water, and so know how many 
inches he had above the lead plug. 

Having at length gained one’s ‘‘sea-legs,” the speed could now be thoroughly 
enjoyed. Looking through the glass, the ‘‘ Iron Duke” seemed to be bobbing up 
and down like a horse’s forequarters, when trotting, as seen from the box-seat ; while 
a glance behind showed the other engine following our movements, like a boat towing 
astern in a lively sea. One curious optical illusion repeatedly occurred. In 
approaching and passing under the bridges, it looked as if the chimney were going to 
be knocked clean off by the arch—so much so that the appearance was ridiculously 
realistic. 

As to the system of firing, it was certainly not that recommended in a certain text 
book, where it is stated—‘‘ That the fire should maintain steam under all circum- 
stances, , . . it requires to be made in the beginning, and maintained to a form almost 
resembling the inside of a tea-saucer—shallow and concave, where the thinnest part is 
in the centre.” Both drivers said they liked the fire high in the middle, as the engines 
steamed better that way ; the fireman certainly placed his coal in definite places, near 
the door, and on either side, according to his discretion, but at no time did the fire 
appear hollow, or concave. It was astonishing to notice how soon, after firing, all 
appearance of smoke ceased. The coal would be shovelled in, where one could see it, 
and the door closed; and then when the door was opened, two or three minutes later, 

1 The fireman does not begin to let his fire down till after Highbridge. 
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the black, wet lumps had become melted, welded, and disintegrated, into one even 
mass of white hot flame, without a suspicion of carbon or smoke. 

All too soon, we passed Durston, Bridgwater and Highbridge, with miles and 
miles of straight line, the Burnham lighthouse close on the left, and Brent Knoll 
away on the right. Here the driver repeated the tale of some old inhabitant remembering 
there being nothing but sea, where the line now is, and that the nearest land was up the 
Knoll, where a battle was once fought! This information, conveyed amid a deafening 
tumult, had to be accepted unconditionally, but probably the old inhabitant meant 
marshy ground, covered at spring tides. Then Bleadon, with the Steep Holm (and 
Flat Holm?) showed up across the level tract, and one began to notice that the 
firing was less frequent, and the fire getting low down. And presently, or a few 
seconds after as it seemed, there appeared suddenly a charming peep of the Clifton 
Bridge ; and then, before one knew it, we entered Bristol ; the needle standing at 
eighty, the fire = : —— 
glowing brilliant- 
ly, but well burnt 
down. Here the 
engines came off, 
and a_ London 
engine took their | 
place. We had 
to wait some @ 
time outside the | 
station, as_ ll | 
engines have to 
back by _ the 
main down line, 
and local trains 
are constantly oc- 
cupying the plat- 
form. 

‘**T wonder you 
don’t get a block 
with all the en- 
gines that come 
off having to back 





out by one line,” UP “JUBILEE,” 1.40 P.M., GOING THROUGH EXMINSTER. ENGINE 
I remarked to the ‘* SEBASTOPOL,” MAY 5, 1891. 
driver. 


‘**So we do, sir, sometimes; we are nearly always delayed at this Box,” 
he replied. 

Another wrong impression had been relegated to the limbo of departed mistakes ; 
and this was that it would be cold and draughty. Far from it, it was quite comfort- 
able, and decidedly warm ; rather too much so, when the fire door was opened. Legs 
and body were always over warm, and even if the wind had been blowing a gale right 
into the cab, probably it would not have made itself unpleasantly felt, when running 
fast. Wet feet were certainly possible from the constant play of the hose on the coal, 
but there was scarcely any grit or dust. 

The two hours of waiting were spent in having a look in at the engineman’s cabin, 
inspecting the Running Sheds, and having a chat with an engineman standing 
pilot :—-‘‘A horrid job, doing nothing all day, have to keep steam up, and then 
at five p.m., perhaps be told I have to go to London and sleep there.” On being 
asked how it happens that the drivers so frequently change their engines, even 
though the former ones they used to drive may be still at work, he explained it 
thus :—‘‘ An engine, after running so many thousand miles, goes to Swindon to 
be over-hauled ; and when it comes back, if it be a favourite, it is assigned to the 
most deserving man.”’ Every one in the link is looking out for the best engines, and 
in this way changes often take place, not without a certain amount of jealousy, or 
at least of wholesome rivalry. 

The down ‘‘ Dutchman ” was timed to leave Bristol at 2.2 p.m., but came in a few 
minutes late. The ‘‘ Rover,” bright and clean as a new pin, backed down to the 
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platform, and Sansom, the driver, looked along the platform, counted the carriages 
and chafed at delay. 

** Heavy load?” I remarked. 

** Seven eight-wheeled coaches, sir, each weighing twenty-one tons; third class 
compartments choke full. This train used to have no third class, fewer carriages, and 
was allowed the same time.” 

** Shall you save any coal to-day ?” 

‘* No coal to be saved by this train,” he replied. 

And so it appeared. From start to finish the fire-door was perpetually opened, and 
dripping coal shovelled in. Cook, the fireman, did his work well, never missed 
shooting the coal (chiefly placed in the centre of the fire) without dropping any of it 
outside ; and when a speck of dust got on the footplate, promptly sweeping it up with 
his brush. He was a model fireman, always at work, and silent, and never in the 
way ; whichis a good deal more than he might have said of his passenger. Of course 
though coal may 
be placed in the 
centreitis obvious 
that the jolting of 
the engine will 
soon shake the 
several lumps 
into any hollow 
in the fire where 
there may be a 
lodging place for 
them, so that the 
molten mass 
quickly appears 
as a level homo- 
geneous layer. 
We started with 
the needle at 140, 
and ended at 
Teignmouth with 





oe the same pressure, 
“DUTCHMAN ” AT FULL SPEED DOWN GRADIENT, PASSING STOKE CANON as the ‘* Rover” 
STATION, 3.50 P.M., MAY 9, 1891. was to work its 


way back, with a 
stopping train, shortly after reaching Newton. 

The injector, a more modern one than that of the ‘‘ Iron Duke,” was immediately 
below the pin of the regulator ; it was kept gently ‘‘on” the whole way, replenish- 
ing the boiler by the amount of exhaustion, and keeping the water in the glass 
tubes wonderfully steady. 

It was a fine, sunny afternoon. The ground rises the first six miles to Bourton, 
and this has to be done in nine minutes, to keep time. The regulator was full open, 
and the lever in four-and-a-half notch to the top of the bank. Posted at the left hand 
glass, it was the fireman's turn this time to have his observations interfered with. 
The most dangerous part seemed, as before, crashing past the platforms ; there was 
just time in many cases, but not in all, to spell out the names of the stations ; one’s 
whole attention was concentrated once more on the signals. And here an unforeseen 
difficulty presented itself. The sun was getting low (3 p.m., November) and shone 
full in our faces right up to sunset ; the farther we proceeded the worse the dazzle ; it 
was utterly impossible for one unused to the work to see whether many of the signals 
were on or off, right in the glare and against the sun, and this must be a great strain 
on the men’s eyes. When questioned about it, the driver confessed that it was ‘‘ bad 
enough,” but remarked that after all it was not half so trying as snowstorms, when 
the snow would darken the glass so that scarcely anything at all could be 
seen. 

At Taunton the tug of war was to begin, it being a steep pull from here right up 
to the Whiteball. 

‘* You generally take a bank engine here, don’t you ?”’ I observed to Sansom. 
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‘Yes, generally, but I shall try and get through to-day,” he answered. 

This was good news indeed, seeing that an engine in front would smother us with 
its smoke, and prevent one seeing how the ‘‘ Rover” would mount the long bank single- 
handed. On this point Sansom was evidently of the same opinion as one of his former 
comrades, an ex-driver of the Lightning, who told me:—‘‘ You must start at 
‘}aunton if you are going to get up the bank in time, and not put the lever back in the 
seventh notch, but after getting away let it stop in the sixth, until after passing 
Wellington, then give it another notch or two, and not wait until the speed has got 
too slow. With a big wheel you must keep them going, if you don’t, and your engine 
should start slipping, you would be very soon brought to a stand. I have had many 
a hard struggle up the banks with heavy trains, though I always got through with 
them both up through Box Tunnel and Wellington bank ; but I always started at the 
bottom for them.” 

After Norton, the pace soon began to be less violent, and the panting of the 
engine showed that the resistance on the pistons was increasing. As Wellington was 
neared another notch was given the lever, and still another. Then began an 
anxious time. Having read in a certain work that ‘‘ to climb a long bank, instead of 
the engine blowing off, it should rather be inclined to be short of steam, so that the 
steam can be allowed to push the pistons nearly to the end of the stroke, following it 
up with an even pressure,” I thought that with a boiler full of steam, as ours was, 
some steps would be taken to partially close the regulator, or notch up the lever. 
But here, again, doctors obviously differ. The regulator was wide open, the lever in 
the second or third notch, and the intention evidently was to mount the bank as 
quickly as possible by the sheer force of high-pressure steam. 

The driver and fireman ‘‘ stood by” eagerly listening, and at the least suspicion of 
slipping, worked the sand-gear quickly. A little rain was falling, the rails were moist, 
and the sand-lever had to be worked more than once. 

‘* Then you don’t put down the damper, or check your steam in any way, up the 
bank ?” I remarked. 

‘*No, let her have it: the ‘Iron Duke’ stuck in the tunnel last week,” answered 
Sansom. 

I noticed as we laboured on how the fireman kept tending his fire with extreme 
care, selecting nothing but clean lumps without any small stuff and constantly feeding 
the furnace, keeping the needle well up to 140. There must be a tremendous blast in 
the furnace when the lever is weii over. A great lump of coal does not get dull red 
first round the edges, as in a grate, but disintegrates uniformly and at once; fiery 
smoke comes from between the strata of the block; it seems all in a simmer and 
grows white hot almost in a moment. 

And now the pace was at last really slow, but then here we were entering the 
tunnel, and our troubles were over. The lever was put back in the seventh notch, 
and away we started for Tiverton, Collumpton, and Silverton—here the speed is 
always great on down trains—and so on, in the waning light, through Stoke Canon, 
right into St. David's, without a single check from Bristol, and only one adverse distant 
signal, which, being observed far ahead, was ‘‘ blown down” by the whistle without 
altering the speed. 

Many trains had been passed, some broad, some narrow gauge ; these did not look 
at all as if they would run into us, as one saw a long way off that the coming train 
was on its own line; and in every case the din and turmoil of our own engine entirely 
drowned all noise from the other; even as an express rushed past, no increase of 
sound whatever was perceived : it might have been a phantom train ; or standing still. 

At Exeter we went down under the engine but there was no need to oil anything 
as the ‘‘ Rover” proved to be in tip-top trim; cranks of driving-wheels quite cool, 
bands of eccentrics just luke-warm. Between St. Thomas’s and Exminster attention 
was drawn to the ‘‘ new road,” which was pronounced much better than the old, 
being ‘‘more springy "; this, like many other things, had to be taken on trust by 
one who could not detect the slightest difference in the vibration; anyway I am 
sorry to see the old longitudinals thus disappearing, which have always proved so 
safe, when an engine has gone off the rails. We flashed through Starcross at great 
speed ; a nasty, risky piece of line, where it looked as if the engine would 
bump against the wall of the Hotel, and ricochet on to the pier ; and so on in the 
gloaming, through the warm red cuttings and tunnels of Dawlish, by the sea-wall of 
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Holcombe, and on into Teignmouth, where the trip ended. 
for a brand new kind of nightmare was evolved from the run, and it soon transpired, 
from the vivid pictures of one’s slumber, that the racket of the footplate could be well 
rehearsed in dreams. 
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GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


SECTIONS OF LINE CONVERTED TO NARROW 


Section of Line. 


Princes-Risborough to Aylesbury .................. 
Oxford to Wolverhampton, with Stratford and 

Great Bridge Branches ........................00 
Grange Court (near Gloucester) to Hereford ... 
Reading to Basingstoke ...............2...0.0.600006. 
BEAMS OEAG OO CORIOIG Soi 50.5 hs cooes os oss Chasccesies 
West Drayton to Uxbridge ........................ 
WV TIAN, GO COMTEAMEERIOR.. 5 55 5555 505s 0055s eceeicees 
Swindon to Milford and all Branches ............ 
Vale of Neath, Merthyr Branch and Chelten- 

ee Oo: a eee 
MN WP MIR. | saiscccenustcbennenaensncdusnccdas 
SURO GD A IMIOOE 65.65 Sc vsicenccesicws eyes sdeececucsdeeses 
Bristol and South Wales Union .................. 


| Thingley Junction to Dorchester; Westbury 


to Salisbury; Bathampton to Bradford 

Junction; North Somerset Junction (near 

Bristol) to Frome; Reading to Holt Junc- 

tion, with Marlborough and other Branches 
Dorchester to Weymouth ...................scssee0 
Southcote Junction to Reading..................... 
EE UND UPN oc sicectecs cuca Nise cee <cienaess 
Twyford to Henley-on-Thames ..................... 
Uffington to Faringdon .......................ceeeee 
RUN OS ROUND chess Gaaseasdacesseewsssceccsadies 
Durston to Yeovil (Pen Mill)........................ 
Norton Fitzwarren to Barnstaple .................. 
Norton Fitzwarren to Minehead .................. 
Tiverton Junction to Tiverton ..................... 
Creech Junction to Chand <i iicsiiidinscosscssvesiess 





And yet scarcely ended, 
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The length of line between London and Penzance is 326 miles 24 chains, and 


between Mutley and Launceston 34 miles 25 chains. 


of the latter 12 miles 34 chains are exclusively broad gauge. 


Of the former 100 miles and 
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THE SHERIFF AND HIS PARTNER. 
By FRANK HARRIS. 
With Illustrations by W. D. ALMOND. 


I. 


NE afternoon in July, 1869, I, Fred Warner, an Englishman born 
and bred, was sitting before my desk in Barkman’s law-office in 
the town of Wichita, Kansas. I had been in the States nearly a 
year, drifting hither and thither, and was glad at length to find 
even temporary moorings. Lawyer Barkman had promised to let 
me study law with him, and to give me a few dollars a month 
besides, for doing his copying and other clerical work. Three 
weeks’ experience had taught me that Barkman had done this 
either out of pity for my youth or else by reason of that optimistic 
belief in the possibilities of the future which is characteristic of the American tempera- 
ment. For, in reality, I had little or nothing to do. The tedium of the long hot days 
was almost unbroken, and Blackstone s Commentaries seemed to me as monotonous 
and unattractive as the bare boards of the office-floor. The heat was tropical, and I 
was dozing when a knock at the door aroused me. A negro boy slouched in with a 
grin on his face and a newly printed newspaper in his hand. 

‘* This yer is fur Jedge Barkman, I guess?” 

‘*T guess so,” was my answer as | took and lazily opened the third or fourth 
number, I forget which, of the Wichita Tribune. The first numbers of this weekly 
print had been destitute of news, but the vulgar pretentiousness of the writing was a 
source of unqualified admiration to most of the inhabitants of the district, and to the 
dullness of my life the sheet came as a relief. Suddenly my eye caught the following 
paragraph, which I think I can quote almost textually, but the boldness of the head- 
lines and the extravagant out-leading of the type cannot be reproduced in a page of 
this Magazine. 


























HIGHWAY ROBBERY WITH VIOLENCE. 
JUDGE SHANNON STOPPED. 
THE OUTLAW ESCAPES. 
HE KNOWS SHERIFF JOHNSON. 


‘* Information has just reached us of an outrage perpetrated on the person of one 
of our most respected fellow-citizens. The crime was committed in daylight, on the 
public highway within four miles of this city ; a crime, therefore, without parallel in 
this vicinity for the last two years. Fortunately our County and State authorities can 
be fully trusted, and we have no sort of doubt that they can command, if necessary, 
the succour and aid of each and every citizen of this locality in order to bring the 
offending miscreant to justice. 

‘* We now place the plain recital of this outrage before our readers. 

‘* Yesterday afternoon, as Ex-Judge Shannon was riding from his law-office in 
Wichita towards his home on Cottonwood Creek, he was stopped about four miles 
from this town by a man who drew a revolver on him, telling him at the same time to 
pull up. The Judge, being completely unarmed and unprepared, obeyed, and was 
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told to get down from the buck-board, which he did. He was then ordered to put his 
watch and whatever money he had in the road, and to retreat three paces. 

‘* The robber pocketed his watch and money, and told him he might tell Sheriff 
Johnson that Tom Williams had ‘ gone through him,’ and that he (Tom Williams) 
could be found at the saloon in Osawotamie at any time. The Judge now hoped for 
release, but Williams (if that be the robber’s real name) seemed to get an afterthought, 
which he at once proceeded to carry into effect. Drawing a knife he cut the traces, 
and took out of the shafts the Judge’s famous trotting mare, Lizzie D., which he 
mounted with the remark, 

‘* * Sheriff Johnson, I reckon, will come after the money right off, but I guess he’ll 
find me and the horse with less worry.’ 

‘* These words have just been given to us exactly by Judge Shannon himself, who 
tells us also 
that the out- 
Mas if rage took 

i Wie) Se my } place on the 

MT! a | H Hil North Section 
OM itl | ili fine, bound- 
" wae ng Bray’s 
farm. 

‘* After this 
| speech _ the 
highway- rob- 
ber Williams 
rode towards 
the township 
of Osawota- 





mie, while 
Judge Shan- 
non, after 


drawing the 
buck-board to 
the edge of 
the track, was 
compelled to 





proceed home- 
wards on 
foot. 

** The out- 
rage, as we 
have said, 

‘THIS YER IS FUR JEDGE BARKMAN, I GUESS?’”’ took place 


late last even- 
ing, and Judge Shannon, we understand, did not trouble to inform the County authori- 
ties of the circumstance till to-day at noon, after leaving our office. What the motive 
of the crime may have been we do not worry ourselves to inquire; a crime, an out- 
rage upon justice and order has been committed; that is all we care to know. If 
anything fresh happens in this.connection we propose to issue a second edition of this 
paper, so that our fellow-citizens may rely upon our energy and watchfulness to keep 
them posted. 

‘* Just before going to press we learn that Sheriff Johnson was out of town attend- 
ing to business when Judge Shannon called ; but Sub-Sheriff Jarvis informs us that 
he expects the Sheriff back shortly. It is unnecessary to add, by way of explanation, 
that Mr. Jarvis cannot leave the jail unguarded, even for a few hours.” 


As may be imagined this item of news awakened my keenest interest. It fitted in 
with some things I had heard in my three weeks’ residence in Wichita, and naturally 
enough I was burning with curiosity to learn the outcome of the strange affair. I 
felt that this was but the first act in the drama. Vaguely, too, 1 remembered, some- 
one telling in disconnected phrase how the Sheriff had come to Kansas four years 
before from Missouri— 

‘**Twar after a qu’orll with a pardner of his, name of Williams, who was left for dead.” 
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Bit by bit the story to which I had not given much attention when I first heard it, 
so casually, carelessly was it told, came back to my memory. 

‘‘ They say as how Williams cut up rough with the Sheriff and drawed a knife on 
him which Johnson gripped with his left and then pulled trigger. . . . Some says as 
how Williams was in the wrong; I hain’t perhaps got the right end of it; anyhow, 
you might hev noticed the Sheriff hain’t got the little finger on his left hand. 


Johnson, they say, got right up and lit out from Pleasant Hill. . . . Perhaps the folk 
in Mizzoori kinder liked Williams the best of the two. I don’t know. Any way, 
Sheriff Johnson is a square man. You bet... . He’s got grit too. You bet your life.” 


So the talk had flowed past my ears without really exciting my interest, or even 
reaching my consciousness. In those days I was often a little homesick, and gave 
myself up readily to dreaming of English scenes and faces. Now the words and 
drawling tones came back to me with vivid distinctness. My first impulse was to 
hurry into the street and try to find out something more, but then I remembered that 
I ought to stay in the Office till five or six o’clock ; besides, the Sheriff was ‘‘ out of 
town,” and perhaps would not be back that day. I don’t remember how the hours 
passed, but I do remember thinking, as I closed the office door and :locked it, that 
that evening would disclose something new and exciting. With keen expectation I 
hurried over my supper, and then, just as night drew down, turned my steps along 
the wooden sidewalk of Washington Street towards the Carvell House. The Carvell 
House in 1869 was one of the very few brick buildings in Wichita: chief among the 
others were the first Baptist Church, just built, and the Central School-house. Its 
foundations had been laid by a man who bestowed upon the hotel his own name, but 
whose money ‘‘ gave out” before the first story had been completed. It was a very 
large building for the Wichita of those days, absurdly out of proportion, indeed, 
to the requirements of the little town of one thousand inhabitants. For the Carvell 
House contained, if | remember rightly, fifty bedrooms, of which perhaps half-a-dozen 
were permanently occupied by some of the ‘‘ high-tonedest ” citizens, and a billiard- 
room of gigantic proportions, in which stood nine tables, besides the famous bar. 
The space between the bar, which ran across the farther end of the room, and the 
billiard tables, was the favourite nightly resort of the prominent citizens and gamblers 
of Wichita. And to this lounge I hurried, knowing that here, if anywhere, I should 
find out what was likely to happen 

On entering the billiard room I was struck by the number of men assembled. 
Usually only some twenty or thirty men came together, half of whom sat smoking 
and chewing near the bar, while the rest stood grouped round a pair who happened 
to be playing a game of billiards. But on this evening most of the billiard tables 
stood in broken shadows covered with their slate-coloured ‘‘ wraps,” while at least a 
hundred and fifty men were gathered in and around the open space of glaring light 
near the bar. I hurried up the room, but as 1 came near the crowd my steps grew 
slower, and I felt half ashamed of my eager, obtrusive curiosity and excitement. For 
these men were not at all excited. I felt and understood as a sort of reproach the 
lazy, slow glance with which one after another favoured me, as I passed by. More 
and more slowly, and, as it were, aimlessly I went on through the chairs uptilted 
against the sides of the three billiard tables which stood nearest to the bar, until I 
reached the group of standing men. No one seemed to be speaking. Every one, 
indeed, appeared to be more silent even than usual. I had been in the place a quarter 
of an hour, and had almost finished my glass of Bourbon before I began to realize 
that these men were stirred by some emotion which made them more cautious, more 
silent, more warily watchful than was their custom. It took me some time to notice 
that the gamblers and loafers were not so much to the fore as usual. The human 
flotsam and jetsam seemed to have taken ‘‘ back seats” for this evening at least, 
whilst hard-working men of the farmer-class who did not generally frequent the 
expensive bar of the Carvell House were now to be seen in front. Gradually it 
dawned upon me that the matter was serious, and was being taken seriously—very 
seriously. 

As usual, the silence was broken from time to time by some casual remark of no 
interest, drawled out in lazy tones; every now and then a man invited the ‘** crowd ” 
to drink with him, and that was all. Nevertheless in some strange way the moral 
atmosphere, if I may use the word, was not what it generally was, and a vague feeling 
of discomfort which I could not account for, grew upon me. Suddenly a Western 
phrase came into my mind which summed up the situation : these men‘‘ meant business.” 
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At last the door on the left near which 1 was standing opened-—Sheriff Johnson 
came into the bar-room. 

‘*Good evenin’,” he said, and a dozen voices, one after another, answered with 
** Good evenin’! good evenin’, Sheriff!’ One man, however, a horse-dealer called 
Martin, a big frontiersman, whose evidently enormous strength had always excited 
my admiration, walked from the centre of the group in front of the bar to the Sheriff, 
and held out his hand with— 

‘* Shake, old man, and name the drink.”” The Sheriff took the proffered hand as 
if mechanically, and while he did so turned to the bar with ‘‘ Whisky, straight.” 

Sheriff Johnson was a man of medium height, sturdily built. He wore a short 
beard and moustache, which seemed to frame his tanned face with oaken-brown. His 
hair was slightly lighter in colour then beard or moustache. Clear, grey-blue eyes 
that met everything fairly ; broad forehead. The mouth was not to be seen, nor its 
shape even guessed at, so thickly did the moustache and beard grow; but the heavy 
beard seemed rather to exaggerate than conceal an extravagant outjutting of the 
lower jaw, that gave a peculiar expression of energy and determination to the face 
which the slow, deliberate, unobtrusively quiet manner seemed to contradict. 

Sheriff Johnson had a good ‘‘ record” in Wichita—that I then knew partly, but 
did not know till later how well the ‘‘ record” had been earned. Perhaps I had better 
set it forth here with all brevity. Johnson had come to Wichita some time in 1866. 
The Civil War had excited passions which could not subside at once, and nowhere 
had the hatred between north and south raged higher than on the frontier-line between 
the slave state Missouri and the free state Kansas. On both sides of the line men 
had fought desperately, and it wasn’t easy for the younger and wilder spirits to settle 
down at once to quiet, orderly living. Furthermore Kansas at that time was, as it 
were, the beach where the advancing wave of civilization seemed to have spent itself. 
Its borders ran into the desert held then by Indians and pastured on by buffalo. The 
great cattle trail from the plains of south-western Texas ran across the State from 
south-west to north-east, where, in Kansas city, just across the Missourian border, 
the railway system began. Wichita, lying on the ‘‘ trail” in the south-western corner 
of Kansas, was the first place where the cowboys coming northward could find a bed 
to sleep in, a bar to drink at, a room in which to gamble. In the summer months 
there were often two hundred thousand cattle round Wichita, and the thousand cow- 
boys engaged in driving them northwards made this, their first halting-place, a very 
hell upon earth. But gradually the land was taken up by farmers, emigrants chiefly 
from eastern States, and with the coming of these settlers order and law took the 
place of violence. Here in Wichita lawful order had its most bitter struggle, and 
that struggle Johnson led. Elected almost as soon as he reached the place to the 
dangerous post of City Marshal, he soon organized a vigilance committee of the 
younger and more daring spirits, backed by whom he put down with a strong hand 
the drunken revels and riotings of the cowboys and gamblers. At that time Martin 
was his right-hand man. As soon as the town was cleared of ruffians and made 
‘‘unhealthy ” for those who committed ruffianly deeds, Johnson was elected Sheriff of 
the County, which post gave him a house and almost permanent position. A year 
afterwards he married a young girl, who had borne him his first child, a son, in the 
early summer of this very year 1869. 

It is scarcely needful to say that it was a very unusual occurrence for Johnson to 
leave his house, to which the County jail was attached, at night in order to come to 
the bar-lounge which was beginning already to fall into disrepute among the puritanical 
or middle-class section of the community. But here he was, nevertheless, and so I 
stood and watched the remaining acts of the drama which, I felt, was in course of 
development. No one else seemed to notice the unusual cordiality of Martin’s greeting 
or even to pay any further attention to the Sheriff. About a quarter of an hour elapsed 
before anything of note occurred. Then a man whom I did not know, a farmer ap- 
parently, with bushy, pepper-and-salt hair, drew a copy of the IVichita Tribune from his 
pocket, and, stretching it towards Johnson, said with a very marked eastern twang, 

** Sheriff, hev you read this 77tbune ?” 

Turning slowly half round to face his interlocutor, the Sheriff said, 

‘Yes, sir! Ihev!” A pause ensued—a pause made significant to me by the fact 
that the bar-keeper suspended his hand and did not pour out the whisky he had just 
been asked to supply—a pause during which the two men faced each other eye in eye 
—a pause broken by the farmer saying quietly, 
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‘*Ez you wer out of town to-day I allowed you might hev missed seein’ it. I 
reckoned p’raps you’d come straight here before ye went to hum.” 

‘“ No, Crocker,” answered the Sheriff, with slow deliberateness ; ‘‘ 1 went home 
first and came on hyar to see the boys.” 

‘* Wall!” said Mr. Crocker, as it seemed to me, half apologetically, ‘* knowin’ 
yeou I guessed yeou ought to hear the facks,” and as if speaking to himself, he added, 
‘*T guessed so ;” and then with some suddenness, stretching out his hand, he said, 
‘*T reckon my old woman ’ull be waitin’ up fer me! Good-night, Sheriff.” The hands 
met while the Sheriff said, 

** Good-night, Jim!” 

After a few greetings to right and left Mr. Crocker left the bar. But the gravity 
of the assembly still continued. The crowd smoked and chewed and occasionally 
drank, but still the air of expectancy obtained, and the seriousness seemed almost to 
have increased. Five or ten minutes may have passed in this way when a man named 
Reid, who had run for the post of Sub-Sheriff the previous year on the Democratic 
ticket, and had failed to beat Johnson’s nominee, Jarvis, rose from his chair and asked 
abruptly : 

** Sheriff, do you reckon to take any of us uns with you to-morrow ?” 

Deliberately still, but yet with an indefinable ring of sarcasm in his voice, the 
Sheriff answered—and each word cut the heavy air distinctly 

‘*T guess not, Mr. Reid; I guess not!” 

Quickly Reid replied, ‘‘ Then I reckon there’s no use in us stayin’;"” and turning 
to a small group of men among whom he had been sitting, he added, ‘‘ Let’s go, boys!” 

Silently the men got up and filed out after their leader without, however, greeting 
the Sheriff in any way. But with the departure of this group the gloom seemed 
sensibly to have diminished. Those who still remained showed in manner a relief and 
an ease which seemed to be a little exaggerated, and scarcely a minute elapsed before 
a man named Morris, a gambler by profession, reputed to be a ‘‘hard case,” got up 
and said lightly, half jovially, 

**I guess the crowd and you'll drink with me, eh, Sheriff? 1 want one glass more, 
and then we won’t keep you up any longer, for you ought to have a night’s rest with 
to-morrow’s work before you.” 

The Sheriff turned round smilingly, and every one came forward to the bar, and 
conversation became almost animated. Morris was the centre of the crowd, and 
laughingly he turned the talk to the account in the 77ridune, making fun, as it seemed 
to me, though I did not understand all his allusions, of the editor and his pretentious- 
ness. Morris pleased and amused me even more than he amused the others ; the man 
talked as one who had been educated and who had read, and as | listened to him | 
grew light-hearted and careless too, perhaps more careless even than was usual with 
me, for my spirits, ice-bound in the earlier gloom of the evening, seemed to have 
thawed at last. 

‘* *Fortunately our County and State authorities can be fully trusted ; " some one said. 

‘*Mark that ‘fortunately,’ Sheriff,” laughed Morris. ‘I guess the editor was 
afraid to mention you alone, so he hitched the State on with you to lighten the load.” 

‘** Ay !” chimed in another of Morris’s lot, ‘‘ and the ‘aid and succour of each and 
every citizen,’ eh, Sheriff, as if you’d take the whole town with you. I guess two, or 
three’ll be enough for Williams.” 

This was too much for me. Vaguely I had felt that Williams had addressed a 
personal challenge to the Sheriff, and it seemed to me that Johnson should so consider 
it. So without waiting for the Sheriff to answer, whether in protest or acceptance, | 
broke in with— 

‘* Two or three would be cowardly. One must go, and one only.” At once I felt 
rather than saw the Sheriff free himself from the knot of men; the next second he 
stood opposite to me. 

‘* What was that word ?” he asked sharply, holding me with the keen eye and out- 
thrust chin, and a strange air of intensely repressed passion in voice and manner. 

The antagonism of his bearing excited and angered me nota little, and so I replied, 

‘*1 said it would be cowardly to take two or three against a single man. I said 
one should go, and I say so still.” 

‘‘Do you?” he said; and then, ‘I guess you’d go alone, wouldn’t you—humph ! 
to bring Williams in?” 
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‘* If I were paid for it I should,” I answered; and as I spoke Johnson’s face paled 
with rage and lit with such ferocity that instinctively I put up my hands to strike, 
feeling he was coming for me. My involuntary movement may have seemed boyish 
to him, for thought came into his eyes, and his face relaxed; turning away from me 
he said quietly, 

‘**T’ll set up drinks, boys!” 

In silence every one drank with him, no one paying any attention to me. 
But this, now my blood was up, only added to the exasperation I felt at what I knew 
to be contemptuous treatment, and so I, too, stepped towards the bar, and as the only 
vacant space near it was by Johnson’s side I moved there and said, controlling my 
voice to speak as quietly as I could, 

‘‘ Though no one asks me to drink I guess I'll take some whisky, barkeeper, if 
you please.” 

Johnson was standing with his back to me, but as I spoke he turned towards me, 
and now I saw, or thought I saw, a sort of curiosity in his glance. I met his eye 
defiantly. Quietly he turned to the others and said, in his usual slow way, 
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***T SAID IT WOULD BE COWARDLY TO TAKE TWO OR THREE AGAINST A SINGLE MAN, 1 SAID ONE 
SHOULD GO, AND I SAY SO STILL.’” 


‘Wall! good-night, boys. I guess I’ve got to go. It's gittin’ late, and—lI’ve 
had about as much as I want.” 

Whether he alluded to the drink or to my impertinence I couldn’t determine. 
Whichever it might have been, he had scarcely finished speaking before he left the bar 
amid a chorus of ‘‘ Good-night, Sheriff!” Two or three steps he took, and then 
turning, he said to me, ‘‘ Good-night, sir!” and I answered him ‘‘ Good-night !”’ as 
he went. With him went Martin and several others. 

In my ignorance and folly I thought I had come out of the matter fairly well until 
I turned to speak to some of the men standing by the bar. They answered me, it is 
true, but in monosyllables, and evidently with unwillingness. In silence I finished my 
whisky, feeling that every one was against me for some cause inexplicable to me. 
But still I would not go. In a quarter of an hour only half a dozen were left—Morris 
and some others of his kidney. 

And now I cannot explain why, but when I noticed that even these men, outlawed 
themselves by public opinion and justly outlawed, did not speak to me or seem to see 
am I grew indignant. Holding myself in leash, however, I said to Morris, picking 
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‘* Can you tell me, sir, for you seem to be an educated man, what I did or said to 
make all these men turn away from me?” 

‘*T guess so,” he answered, looking at me seriously. ‘‘I guess so. You tooka 
hand in a game where you wer’n’t wanted.” And after considering a little he added, 

‘* And you tried to come in without ever having paid the af, which ain’t allowed 
in any game—at least not in the game played about here.” 

That was too muchforme. With a ‘‘ Good-night, sir, Good-night, barkeeper!” I 
turned and went out into the clear, starlit night towards home. 


Il. 


THE next morning I went as usual to the office. I may have been seated there 
about an hour—I think it was almost seven o’clock—when I heard a knock at the door. 

‘*Come in,” I said, swinging myself round slowly in the American office-chair, to 
find myself face to face with Sheriff Johnson. 

‘* Why, Sheriff, come in,” I said joyously, for I was relieved at seeing him, and so 
realized more clearly than ever that the unpleasantness of the previous evening had 
left with me a vague uneasiness. Now I was eager to show that for me the incident 
had no importance. 

‘* Won't you take a seat ? and you'll have a cigar, won’t you ?—I know you smoke.” 

‘* No, thank you,” he answered quietly. ‘*‘ No, I guess I won’t sit.” After a pause he 
added, ‘‘ I see you’re studying ; I reckon you’re busy to-day and so I won’t disturb you.” 

‘*You don’t disturb me,” I replied, with a — ‘*As for studying, there’s not 
much in it. I seem to prefer dreaming.” 

‘* Wall,” he said, letting his eyes range round the walls furnished with Law Reports 
bound in yellow calf, ‘* I don’t know, I guess there’s a big lot of readin’ to do before 
a man gets through with all those.” 

‘*Oh,” I laughed lightly, ‘‘ the more I read the more clearly I seem to see that law 
is only a sermon on various texts supplied by common sense : to illustrate the obvious 
is no very wonderful feat.” 

‘* Wall,” he went on slowly, coming a pace or two nearer to me and speaking—at 
least it seemed so to me afterwards—with increased seriousness ; ‘‘ I reckon you’ve 
got all Barkman’s business to see after: his letters to answer and all that ; and when 
he’s on the drunk I guess fe don’t do much. So I won’t worry you any more.” 

‘* Nonsense !”’ I replied, with quick carelessness. ‘‘ I’ve not had a letter to answer 
in three days, and not a soul comes here to talk about business or anything else. So 
I sit and dream, and wish I had something to do out there in the sunshine. | guess 
your work is better than reading words, words—nothing but words.”’ 

‘** So you ain’t busy : hain’t got anything to do here that might keep you? Nothin’ ?” 

‘*Not a thing. I’m sick of Blackstone and all Commentaries.” 

Suddenly I felt a hand upon my shoulder ; for swinging half round in the chair, I 
had for the moment almost turned my back upon the Sheriff, and his voice came to me 
surprisingly hard and quick. 

‘*Then I swear you in as a Deputy-Sheriff of the United States, and of this State 
of Kansas ; and I charge you to bring in and deliver at the Sheriff's house, in this 
county of Elwood, Tom Williams, alive or dead, and—there’s your fee, five dollars 
and twenty-five cents!” saying which, he laid the money on the table by my side. 

Before the strange speech was half ended I had swung round facing him with a 
fairly accurate understanding of what the matter meant. But the moment for decision 
had come with such sharp abruptness that I still didn’t realize the situation, yet 
answered with intuitive defiance to the challenge, 

‘* l’ve not got a weapon.” 

‘* The boys allowed you mightn’t hev and so I brought some along. You can take 
your choice.” And while he spoke he produced two or three revolvers of different 
sizes and laid them deliberately beside the money upon the office-table. 

Half unconsciously, dazed still by the strangeness and sudden completeness of the 
situation, I took up the smallest of the revolvers and looked at it almost without seeing 
it. The Sheriff seemed to take my gaze for that of an expert’s curiosity. 

‘‘It shoots true,” he said meditativ ely, ‘‘ there ain’t no doubt about that ; but it’s 
too small to drop a man. I guess it wouldn’t stop any one with grit in him.” 

At once I put the weapon in my side-pocket. 

‘*]T haven’t got a buggy. Howam I to get to Osawotamie?” 
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‘* Mine’s hitched up outside. You ken hev it.” 

Rising to my feet, half mechanically, at once | said, 

‘*Then we can go.” 

We had nearly reached the door of the office, the Sheriff being about half a pace 
in front of me, when he stopped suddenly, turned his back upon the door, and eye in 
eye said : 

‘*Don’t play foolish. You’ve no call to go. Ef you’re busy, ef you’ve got 
anythin’ to do, letters to write—I’ll tell the boys you sed so, and that'll be all; that'll 
let you out.” 

Then, half humorously, as it seemed to me, he added, ‘‘ You’re a tenderfoot. | 
guess you'd better stick to what you’ve begun upon. That’s the way to do some- 

thin’. . . I often think it’s the work 
Bly, chooses us, and we’ve just got to get 
1} Ii down and do it.” 

‘*No,” I replied angrily, ‘* I’ve 
told you I had nothing to do ; that’s 
the truth. Perhaps” (sarcastically) 
‘* this work chooses me.” 

As I spoke the Sheriff moved 

away from the door which I opened, 
and then I went down the stairs 
\\),, quickly, followed by him. 
As I reached the street I stopped 
for half a moment in utter wonder. 
. At that hour in the morning Wash- 
|} ington Street was usually deserted, 
'}, but now it seemed as if half the men 
'|in the town had taken up places 
Biplsrouna the entrance to Barkman’s 
! 


























office stairs. Some sat on barrels 
or boxes (the next store was kept by 
'a German, and contained almost 
everything that a man could want 
to eat) tipped up against the shop- 
fronts ; others stood about in groups 
or singly ; a few were seated on the 
_ edge of the sidewalk, with their feet 
in the dust of the street. Conspic- 
uous among them was the gigantic 
figure of Martin. He was seated 
upon a small barrel just in front of 
the buggy of the Sheriff. 

‘*Good-morning,” I said to the 
«© THEN I SWEAR YOU IN AS A DEPUTY-SHERIFF oF tHe ©rOWd, but no one answered me or 

UNITED STATES.”’ even seemed to see me. Mastering 

myself quickly, | went forward to 

undo the hitching-strap, but as I came near Martin rose, and, divining my intention, 

began to loosen the strap. As I reached him, he said quickly, keeping his back still 
turned to me, and speaking in a low whisper, 

‘* Shoot off a joke quick. The boys’ll let up on you then. It'll be all right... . 
Say somethin’, for God’s sake !”" 

The rough attempt at rescue amused me—loosened the tightness round my heart 
and jaw. I remembered then that I had overpaid him more than once. 

‘*T never felt less like joking in my life, Martin, and I guess humour can’t be 
produced to order.” 

As Martin finished tying the hitching-strap, | gathered the reins in my hand and 
prepared to get into the buggy. Just as I was fairly seated he stepped to the side of 
the open vehicle, and, holding out his hand, said, *‘ ‘Good-day,” adding, as our hands 
clasped, ‘* You’ve got grit.” 

** Good-day, Martin! Good-day, Sheriff! Good-day, boys!” 

To my surprise there came a chorus of answering ‘‘Good days!” as | drove up 
the street. 
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A few hundred yards I went, and then turned to the right past the post-office, and 
so on for a quarter of a mile, till I reached the quick descent from the bluff, on which 
the town was built, to the river. There, on my left, on the very verge of the bluff, 
stood the Sheriff's house with the long, low jail attached to it. Down the hill I drove, 
and across the bridge and out into the open country, along the dusty prairie-track. 
Full five miles I drove rapidly, more than half way to Osawotamie, and then I drew 
the horse to a standstill, and sat in the buggy to think. 

Now at length I realized the whole situation. Courage was the one virtue which 
these men understood and the one upon which they prided themselves. I, a stranger, 
a ‘‘tenderfoot,” had questioned the courage of the boldest among them, and this 
mission was their answer to my insolence. It was the ‘‘ boys” who had planned the 
plot, not the Sheriff ; clearly he wanted to let me out of it ; he would have been glad 
there in the office if I had said that I was busy ; ; he did not like to put his work on 
any one else. And yet he must profit by my going. Were I shot the whole country 
would rise against Williams ; whereas if I shot Williams the Sheriff would be relieved 
of the task. Vaguely I wondered whether the fact of his having married made any 
difference to the Sheriff. Perhaps——-and yet it wasn’t the Sheriff ; it was the ‘‘ boys” 
who wanted to teach me a lesson. Public opinion was dead against me. ‘‘I had 
come into a game when! wasn’t wanted, and I had never even paid the ante ;” 
wasn’t that Morris’s phrase? Of course it was all clear now. I had never given any 
proof of courage, as most likely all the rest had at some time or other. That was the 
ante Morris meant. . . . I saw, too, how not only the Sheriff but Martin would 
have saved me had I used the door of escape which each in turn had held wide open 
for me. Neither of them wished to push the malice to the last hour of act, and 
Martin at least, and probably the Sheriff, also had taken my quick, half-unconscious 
words and action as proof of reckless determination. Then it was clear. If I meant 
to live in the West I must go through with the matter. . . . 

But what nonsense it all was! Here was I, not only hands but head, with some- 
thing to do in the world: should I chuck away my life in the attempt to bring a 
desperate ruffian to justice? And who could say that Williams wasaruffian? It was 
plain that his quarrel with the Sheriff was one of old date and purely personal. 
Evidently he had ‘‘ stopped” Judge Shannon simply and solely to bring about a duel 
with the Sheriff. Why should I fight the Sheriff's duels for him? Justice had nothing 
to do with the matter. I did not even know on which side Right was. And so on 
and on to the conclusion that I had better turn the horse’s head northward, drive as far 
and as fast as I could, and take the train as soon as I could out of the country. But even 
as I saw that this conclusion was the only reasonable one, I felt that I could not carry it 
into action. Torun away was impossible; my cheeks flushed as I thought of it. 
What was to be done then ? 

Was I to give my life for a stupid practical joke? Yes! Even so; a voice in me 
seemed to answer clear and sharp. It would be well if a man could always choose 
the cause for which he risks his life, but now and then he should throw it away for a 
reason that may seem to him totally inadequate. What, then, was to be done? You 
must go on to Osawotamie and arrest Williams, and bring him in to Wichita. And 
if he won’t come? Then you must shoot him—‘ alive or dead” you’re charged to 
deliver him at the Sheriff's house. That’s plain. Now then, no more thinking, drive 
straight ahead and act as if you represented outraged society and as if Williams were 
a desperate criminal. That’s all. It’s got to be done. 

My thinking ended, I picked up the reins and drove rapidly on. At the next 
section-line I turned to the right, and after driving about two miles further saw 
Osawotamie before me. Again I drew up and laid the reins on the dashboard. I 
took the revolver out of my side-pocket and examined it. It was a four-shooter, and 
although small, the bore was larger than I had expected it to be. I took out a cart- 
ridge and looked at it; it was brand-new. Satisfied, I put the cartridge in again, 
cocked the trigger, and placed the weapon carefully in my right-side jacket pocket. 
Then I took up the reins once more and drove on towards the houses. Soon I entered 
the single street of straggling frame-buildings called, at that time, Osawotamie. 
After passing a few dozen houses | saw, on the right, one which looked to me like a 
saloon. That was evidently the place to stop. There were several hitching-posts, 
and the house boasted two green Venetian blinds put upon rollers, to take the place of 
a door—the usual sign, in those days, of a drinking-saloon in the West. 

Carefully and slowly, so as not to shift the position of the revolver, I got out-of 
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the buggy, and after hitching up the horse, entered the saloon. Coming in out of the 
glare of the sunshine I at first could see but indistinctly in the darkened bar-room. 
But soon my eyes grew accustomed to the dim light, and I went over to the bar that 
ran to my left half-way down the room. I could just see the head and shoulders of 
the barkeeper, and I asked him for a lemon squash. 


‘** Anything in it?” he asked lazily, almost without lifting his eyes. 

‘*No; I’m thirsty and hot.” 

‘* 1 guessed that was about the figger,” he replied. 

And then slowly he got up and began to mix the drink with his back to me: he 
was in his shirt-sleeves. 

I used the opportunity to look quietly round the room. Three steps from me stood 
a tall man, lazily leaning with his right arm on the bar, his fingers touching a half- 
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‘**PHEN I'M SENT TO ARREST YOU, AND YOU MUST COME WITH ME TO WICHITA!’” 


filled glass. He seemed to be looking past me and not at me, and so with a glance I 
had time to take in his appearance. In shirt-sleeves, like the barkeeper, he had a 

' belt about his waist, and to the belt were attached two large revolvers with white 
ivory handles. The man’s face was distinctly good-looking, with heavy but not irregular 
features, bronzed fair skin, blue eyes probably, long brown moustache not ill-kept. 

He seemed strong and lithe of form, as if he had not done much hard bodily work. 
Nothing distorts the figure like labour. There was no one else to be seen in the room 
save one man, who seemed to be sleeping in the far corner with his head on his 
arms, which were outflung upon a table. Just as I had finished my scrutiny of the 
room and its inmates, the barkeeper put my squash before me on the counter, and I 
drank eagerly. I suppose excitement had made me thirsty, for | knew that the crisis 
must be near at hand, but I felt no other emotion or sensation save that of a dry throat. 
Quietly I put the glass back upon the bar, and, in lazy fashion yawning, put my hand 
in my pocket on the revolver hilt. I felt that 1 could draw it out at once. 

Then to the barkeeper : 

‘* Say, do you know the folk here in Osawotamie? ”’ 

After a pause he replied, 

** Most on ’em, I guess!” 

Another pause and then a further question : 
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** Do you know Tom Williams ?” 

The eyes looked at me with a faint light of surprise in them, they looked away 
again, and came back with short but not hasty glances. And then— 

** Maybe you're a friend of hisn?”’ 

‘* No, I don’t know him, but I should like to meet him!” 

‘Would you, though!” Turning half rgund, the barkeeper took down a bottle 
and glass, and poured out some whisky, seemingly for his ownh.consumption. Then— 

‘*T guess he’s not hard to meet isn’t W illiams, ef you and me mean the same 
Williams !” 

‘*T guess we do,” I replied ; ‘‘ Tom Williams is the4man’s name.” 

‘*Thet’s me,” said the tall man who was leaning on the bar near me, ‘‘ thet’s my 
name!” 

‘* Are you the Williams that stopped Judge Shannon yesterday ?” 

‘*T don’t know his name,” came the quiet reply, ‘‘ but I stopped a man in a 
buckboard.” 

Drawing my revolver, and pointing it low down on his breast, I said, 

‘* Then I’m sent to arrest you, and you must come with me to Wichita!” 

Without changing his lazy posture, or a muscie of his face, he asked in the same 
quiet voice— 

‘*Say! What does this mean, anyway? ‘Who sent you to arrest me?” 

‘* Sheriff Johnson,” I answered. 

At once Williams stood up straight, and said, as if in amazement, with a quick 
loud voice— 

‘* Sheriff Johnson sent you to arrest me?” 

‘‘ Yes,” I retorted, ‘‘ Sheriff Samuel Johnson swore me in this morning as his 
deputy, and charged me to bring you into Wichita.’ 

As if in wondering amazement Williams repeated, ‘‘ Sheriff Samuel Johnson !” 

‘* Yes,” I repeated, ‘‘ Samuel Johnson, Sheriff of Elwood County.” 

‘** See here,” suddenly said Williams, in forcible but quieter tone, ‘‘ what sort of a 
man is he, anyway? What does he figger like ?’ 

‘*Oh,” I replied, somewhat impatiently, ‘‘ he’s a little shorter than I am, with a 
brown beard and bluish eyes—a square-built sort of man.” 

‘*Hell!” The tone now was one of savage rage. 

‘*Put that thing up!’ Williams said, as if to himself, and as if he were too 
absorbed in thought to notice whether I put the thing up or not. Needless to say, 
I had no intention of putting the revolver back into my. pocket at his order. Then he 
asked quietly, 

‘* What age man might this Johnson be ?” 

‘** About forty or forty-five, I should think.” 

‘* And right off Samuel Johnson swore you in and sent you to bring me in to 
Wichita—and him Sheriff?” 

‘* Yes,” I replied, impatiently, ‘‘ that’s so.” 

‘* Great God!” exclaimed Williams, bringing his clenched right hand down on the 
bar. ‘‘ Here, Jake!” turning to the man asleep in the corner, and again he shouted 
‘*Jake!” Then, with a rapid change, and speaking impatiently as if irritated, he 
went on, turning to me: 

‘** Put that thing up, I say.” 

And now the barkeeper spoke too: ‘‘I guess when .,Tom ses you kin put it up, 
you kin. You hain’t got no use for it.” 

The changes of Williams’ tone from wonder to wrath and then to quick decisive- 
ness showed me, too, that the doubt in him had been laid, and that I had nothing to 
do with the decision at which he had arrived, whatever that decision might be. I 
understood, too, enough of the Western spirit to know that Williams would take no 
unfair advantage of me, so I uncocked the revolver and put it back into my pocket. 
In the méantime Jake had got up from his resting-place in the corner and had made 
his way sleepily to the bar. Evidently Jake had taken more to drink than was good 
for him, though he was not now really drunk. . 

‘*Give me and Jake a glass, barkeeper,” said Williams; ‘‘and this gentleman, 
too, if he’ll drink with me, and take one yourself with us.” 

‘** No,” said the barkeeper, sullenly, ‘‘ I'll not drink to any such damned foolish- 
ness. And Jake won't either.” 
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**Oh, yes, he will,” said Williams, almost cheerily, ‘‘and so will you, George. 
You won’t go back on me?” 

‘* No, I'll be just damned if I do,” said the barkeeper, half conquered. 

‘* What’ll you take, sir?” said Williams then, turning to me. 

‘* The barkeeper knows my figger,” I said, half jestingly, not yet understanding 
the situation, but convinced that it was turning out better than I had expected. 

** And you, Jake?” Williams went on. 

‘* The old pisen!” Jake replied. 

‘*‘And now, George, whisky straight far you and me—the Bourbon,” continued 
Williams, with cheerful resolution. 

Without a word more the barkeeper put the drinks upon the bar; as soon as the 
glasses were drained Wiiliams spoke again, putting out his hand to Jake at the same 
time. 








**I SAW THE HANDS OF BOTH RISE.” 


‘* Good-bye, old man, for the present, but saddle up in two hours, and ef I don’t 
come then, you kin clear—but I guess I'll be with you.” 

‘* Good-bye, George!” 

‘* Good-bye, Tom,” replied the barkeeper, taking the proffered hand, still half- 
unwillingly, ‘‘ if you’re stuck on it; but the game is to wait for ’em here—anyway 
that’s how I'd play it.” 

A laugh and shake of the head, then Williams turned to me. 

‘* Now, sir, I’m ready if you are,” and on the word we both walked towards the 
door, when suddenly Jake broke in— 

‘*Say, Tom, ain’t | to come along?” 

‘* No, Jake, I'll play this hand alone,” said Williams, and two minutes later he and 
I were seated in the buggy, driving towards Wichita. 

We had gone for more than a mile, had left Osawotamie far behind, I remember, 
when Williams spoke again. He began very quietly as if confiding his thoughts 
to me. 

‘“ See here, I don’t want to make no mistake about this business—it ain’t worth 
while. I’m sure you're right, and Sheriff Samuel Johnson sent you, but, maybe, ef 
you was to think you could kinder bring him before me. There might be two of the 
name, the age, the looks. Though it ain't likely.” Then, as if a sudden inspiration 
had come to him— 
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‘* Where did he come from, this Johnson, do you know?” 

‘* I believe he came from Pleasant Hill, Missouri. I’ve heard that he left after a 
row with his partner, and it seems to me that his partner’s name was Williams. But 
that you ought to know better than I do. By the by, there is one sign by which 
Sheriff Johnson can always be recognized: he has lost the little finger of his left 
hand. They say he caught Williams’ bowie with that hand and shot him with the 
right. But why he had to light out I don’t know, if Williams drew on him first.” 

‘** Wall,” replied Williams, ‘‘ now I’m satisfied, but I guess you hain’t got that 
story O.K. ; maybe you don’t know how it began ; maybe Williams didn’t draw fust ; 
maybe he was in the right all the way along ; maybe—but there !—the first cards 
don’t decide everythin’. Your Sheriff's the man—that’s enuff fur me.” 

After this no word was spoken for miles. As we drew near to the bridge leading 
into the town of Wichita I noticed half a dozen men standing about. Generally the 
place was deserted, so the fact astonished me a little. But I said nothing. We had 
scarcely passed over half the length of the bridge, however, before I saw that there 
were quite twenty men lounging about the Wichita end of it. Before I had time to 
think, Williams spoke with a sneer. ‘‘ I guess he’s got out all the vigilantes ;" and 
then bitterly, ‘‘ The boys in old Mizzouri wouldn’t believe this ef I told it on him, the 
doggoned mean cuss !” 

Slowly we paced across the bridge. (It was forbidden to drive at faster than a 
walk over the rickety structure.) Then we passed through the knot of men, who did 
not seem to see us, although I knew several of them, and toiled up the hill. As I 
turned to the right to reach the gate of the Sheriff's house, again I noticed that knots 
of men were standing about. No one seemed to talk or do anything save whistle. I 
drew up at the sidewalk, my task at length accomplished. Quickly I threw down the 
reins and jumped out of the buggy to hitch up the horse. I had the hitching-rein 
loose in my hand, when suddenly I became conscious of something going on behind 
me. It was like the stillness that foreruns the storm. As I turned round this is what 
I saw :—Williams was standing on the side walk in front of the low wooden fence, a 
revolver in either hand, but both pointing negligently to the ground ; the Sheriff had 
just come down the steps from the stoop of his house : in his hands also were revolvers ; 
his deputy, Jarvis, had just taken the first step from the stoop. 

Suddenly Williams spoke. ‘‘ Johnson, you sent for me, and I’ve come.’ 

As the Sheriff answered firmly, ‘‘ 1 did!" I saw the hands of both rise, and then 
crack ! crack! crack! in quick succession, three or four or five shots—I don’t know 
how many. At the first report, it seemed to me, the Sheriff fell forward on his face. 
Then I saw Williams running along the sidewalk ; I saw, too, the knots of men at the 
corner, through whom he must pass, close together ; then came another report, and 
at the same moment Williams stopped, turned slowly half round and sank down in a 
heap like an empty sack. 

I hurried to him along the sidewalk ; he had fallen almost as a tailor sits, only his 
head was between his knees. As I lifted him up I saw the blood ovzing from his fore- 
head. The men were around me. _ I heard them say, 

‘*A derned good shot! Took him in the back of the head! Jarvis kin shoot!” 

Then they went on, carrying me dazed with them, through the gate to where the 
Sheriff lay. Some one had turned him over on his back. As I looked I saw them 
tear open his shirt, and there on the right side of the broad chest were two little blue 
marks, each in the centre of a small mound of pink flesh. 

As the crowd opened its ranks, I saw Jarvis leaning against the steps of the 
stoop : blood was trickling down his left shoulder. 

‘*T ain’t much hurt,” he said, ‘* but I guess the Sheriff's got it bad.” 

I rose slowly from my knees by the Sheriff's side and turned to the gate. As one 
in a dream I got into the buggy and drove down the street, and stopped before the 
office ; there I left the horse standing, and went up stairs and opened the door, and sat 
down in the swinging chair. The sunlight that came through the window on my 
right seemed strange to me, the landscape unfamiliar. A sense of miserable waste 
and loss weighed upon me. And then came an understanding of the ephemeral petti- 
ness of life. ‘*‘There’s nothing serious in Mortality;” the bitter contempt of the 
words seemed to bring me a sort of consolation. 











THE BIRDS OF LONDON. 
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HE rooks no longer build their nests in the 
Temple Gardens, and the thrushes and red- 
breasts, which, even fifty years ago, were wont 
to haunt the suburban gardens in the neighbour- 
hood of what are now the main arteries of 
London traffic have long since retired before the 
ever-rising tide of bricks and mortar. Neverthe- 
less what is left of London bird-life has not 
ceased to be interesting. On the contrary as 
the fog-pall has thickened over modern Babylon 
it has acquired a new interest which is peculiar 
to itself. 

It is early morning in the month of May, 
and I am leaning against the window case- 
ment. It is light, but still some time before 
sunrise, and the air has that feeling which 

is peculiar to London air only at this time of year and in this hour out of twenty- 
four. The faint fresh odour brings into the mind for a moment a vision of a far off 
lake amongst my native hills from whose still surface the mist is just now beginning 
to rise, and the familiar cry of the coot as she sails out from the sedge, where during 
the night she has added another speckled egg to the store in her floating nest among 
the tall bulrushes. As I lean out of the window and catch the rumble of a belated cab 
my ears are filled with a peculiar noise which Londoners do not often listen to; for it 
is only to be heard about this time, and this is just the hour at which the great city 
falls into such short and fitful sleep as she gets. In the still air it sounds not unlike an 
army of stone-cutters at work with chisels and mallets on hard stone ; but strange to 
say it does not come from anything so harsh as steel and stone, but from the throats 
of innumerable sparrows. 

It is everywhere, along the street, on the slates overhead, in the trees in the gardens 
below, and a good deal of it comes from the sooty ivy on the wall where the birds have 
their nests. As the grey light grows brighter the eye begins to follow the movements 
of the birds in the back gardens below, and the sight is one worth seeing. It is the London 
sparrow at work in the breeding season during the first hour after the dawn. The 
incessant chirruping which goes on comes principally from the young birds. Some of 
them are still fledglings in the nests hidden away out of sight; others are standing 
about in lines and groups, along the ledge uncer the roofs, on the walls and palings, 
and on the branches of the trees. They are cold after the night and sit huddled up in 
their feathers, and they are all hungry. Their impatient cries drive the old birds 
frantic ; I can see these going and coming in short quick flights over the opposite 
house to and from the deserted cab-rank in the adjacent street ; they are hopping with 
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quick anxious gait over the gravel below exploring everywhere for food; they are 
round the doors, on the window-sil!s and in the dust-bins. Few morsels will escape 
their sharp eyes ; the city is asleep and they have the world to themselves. 

An interesting study in bird life is the London sparrow now. All the birds are not 
looking for food. Some are collecting building materials and are making short flights 
backwards and forwards, returning with straws, bits of rag, and odds and ends in 
their beaks. This is not the first venture in housekeeping with these; they have 
already reared one brood this year, and now they have begun egain, and they will rear 
another before the season is out. The London sparrow is a by-word and proverb 
among birds for his breeding propensities ; poor little fellow! it is the only way in 
which he can manage to make headway against the risks which continuflly beset 
his life, and the consequent high death-rate amongst his tribe. . 

Look at the crowd of eager nest-builders around that heap of house-sweep- 
ings against the dust-bin yonder. One after another of the little odds and 
ends of rubbish are taken up, weighed 
in the tiny bills, and found wanting 
according to some occult standard of 
the sparrow mind, until at last one 
suggests some element of fitness and 
the owner flies merrily away with his 
find. To give them their due these 
nest-builders look a somewhat dis- 
reputable lot. Sooty they are, hard 
worked, and with many a feather 
missing. The cab-horse has a lux- 
urious and well-to-do look compared 
with a London sparrow in the height 
of the breeding season. The latter 
quarrels with his comrades for straws, 
loses his tail-feathers in duels and 
love-affairs, plucks out his breast 
feathers himself to line his nest, and 
works himself to the bone for his 
family in the intervals of quarrelling 
and love-making. 

A quick harsh note and a flutter COCK AND HEN SPARROWS. DRAWN BY GEORGE LODGE. 
of wings. Every sparrow has left the 
ground. One looks round to find the cause of the alarm, but sees nothing at first. But 
we have been on the brink of a tragedy. A familiar form comes out from behind 
the wooden paling which tops the brick wall of the garden; it is my own cat, 
and he slinks into the open with that foolish sullen look peculiar to all the members of 
the feline tribe when they have been balked of their prey. I call him softly by his 
name and he looks up and blinks his grey eyes at me. The marks of nocturnal dissi- 
pation are upon him. As he walks along the wall one may see the advantage of that 
grey fur striped with dark lines which is so common among the London cats; in the 
half light he is almost invisible on the dull back-ground. The London cats mostly go 
their own ways and natural selection is only slightly tempered by human interference. 
This one walked into our house as a kitten and we took him in; he was housed and 
fed and petted ; but a street arab he was born and will remain. From an early age 
he took to sparrow-hunting ; we tried to break the old Adam in him, but after he had 
tasted blood and the pleasures of the chase the attempt had to be given up in despair. 
Some one sat in the room with him and a young tame sparrow for four hours scarcely 
taking eyes off him. Blandishments were tried, but he was deaf to them; the 
attempt was given up and a stick was tried, but his spirit was unaffected. He feared 
the stick but he meant to have the sparrow—and he had it, under our eyes. He 
killed it with a stroke of his paw at a distance of some two feet even while he crouched 
down in fear from the punishment he knew would follow. I do not think any power 
could curb the lust for sparrow-killing in that grey blinking creature on the wall. 

He is off now after some other mischief and the sparrows come back again. Along 
the flower border there is a dark discoloured patch. It has been raining recently and 
it was here that the water collected in a shallow pool. The water is gone, absorbed 
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by the sandy sub-soil beneath, and the surface is covered with a thin film of black 
mud, on which here and there the blades of a tiny bunch of grass lie stretched out, 
whitened now with the heavy dew they have gathered in the night. It is just the spot 
the earthworms like to come to the surface to feed in, and last night has been a night 
such as they love ; one can see the fresh casts which have been thrown up since the 
rain. One of the blue and pink burrowers has evidently come to the surface to stay, 
and he wriggles feebly and aimlessly on the moist ground. Presently a sparrow hops 
this way, the early bird is about to have his worm you think. But no he passes by 
and almost over it without appearing to see it. 

The sparrow is no lover of creeping things, but it comes quite as a surprise 
many of his admirers to to learn that he is a vegetarian. Yet this is the trait 
in his character which will probably earn for him a place in history. It is 
because he is a vegetarian that the English sparrow has followed in the wake 
of the great Anglo- 
Saxon invasion of 
the world’s. wilder- 
nesses, even as his 
ancestors probably 
followed long ages 
ago in the wake of 
the Aryan invasion 
of Europe. The 
sparrow does not 
love the wood and 
the silent haunts of 
nature. He follows 
the settler with a 
very practical pur- 
pose in his head; 
he comes to steal 
his corn, and to hang 
about the homestead 
to pick up scraps. 
He is no solitary 
hunter of winged 

THE SONG THRUSH. and creeping things 

in waste places, but 

has always grown fat amongst the sheaves and pig-troughs of his patron. Nor has 

the revolution in our habits affected the sparrow. In these days some of us, alas! no 

longer keep flocks and herds or grow our own corn; we show an unmistakable 

tendency to crowd together in towns; we shut out most of the sky and cover the 

face of nature for league upon league with bricks and asphalt ; nearly every feathered 

thing retires before the desolation we make. But the sparrow remains, for our habits 
suit him better than ever. 

It is because the sparrow is a vegetarian that he is the only wild bird which really 
lives in London. We have many occasional feathered visitors to favoured spots in 
London, but none of them except the sparrow can truly be said to inhabit the great 
circle twelve miles in diameter whichs tretches outwards from St. Paul’s. Here it is that 
the sparrow has the world practically to himself. For him our hundreds of miles of 
streets spread daily a bounteous feast ; even the poorest neighbourhoods find him a 
congenial home, and their dust-bins and cab-ranks spread a table continually before 
him in the presence of his enemies the cats. No wonder the London sparrow endures 
the soot and risks the cats, few others of the feathered tribe have their daily bread 
provided so regularly. 

Frank Buckland used to say that the London sparrows went out of town in August 
and took to the corn-fields. Some of the sparrows in the outskirts of the city may do 
this, but it cannot be true of the London sparrow proper for he has no reason to migrate, 
and he is certainly never absent from his usual haunts. Did the London sparrow take it 
into his head to strike wing for the country it would be a vast exodus and the Kentish 
farmer might almost as hopefully prepare for a flight of locusts. 

The song thrush and the blackbird are still visitors to the open spaces and private 
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gardens in suburban London. The thrush may occasionally be both seen and heard 
in Kensington Gardens and Regent’s Park, especially in the early morning. The 
thrush though a shy bird loves the earthworm and he likes to hunt it amongst the 
short grass or under the fallen leaves, one reason doubtless why he still finds so many 
spots which suit him in and about London. It would be hard to find earthworms 
anywhere so plentiful as they are in many of the open spaces in London. Whether 
this is the result of abundant food and a favourable soil, or of the absence of the 
enemies which keep them in check, or of the great age of the turf which is not 
broken up from time to time as it would be if under cultivation, it is difficult to say. 
Probably all three conditions have something to do with it. Kensington Gardens 
in particular is at the present time a splendid hunting ground; all through last 
winter, even in frosty weather, I was 
able to get a constant supply there 
for some frogs with no further aid 
than the point of my umbrella. 

The starling is another bird which 
hunts the earthworm and which is 
occasionally to be seen on the turf in 
the Parks and open spaces in Lon- 
don. There is no bird which goes to 
work in such businesslike fashion ; his 
constant swingings from side to side 
so as to work the ground on both sides 
of him, the incessant jerking of his 
head up and down as he drives his 
beak inquiringly into the earth, and 
his motions varied every now and 
then by a short quick run as he seeks 
a more favourable spot, all combine to 
give one the idea that the bird feels he 
has not got a moment to lose over his 
work. The starling breeds in large 
numbers round London and is said to 
be on the increase in some neigh- 
bourhoods, Chislehurst for instance. 
He frequents the better class villa- 
residences a good deal, and likes to 
build in holes in trees or about houses. 
He particularly affects a hole in the 
wall out of reach or a broken roof. 
Starlings are generally to be seen in 
the open spaces in London in flocks THE STARLING. 
of three or four birds to a dozen. 

Last January I counted twenty-five birds in a single flock on the turf in Gray’s Inn 
Gardens. 

One of the most interesting birds which still figure in London bird life is, beyond 
doubt, the rook. His connection with London is historic. We are all familiar with 
Goldsmith’s experiences of the rooks which he watched at work on their nests in the 
Temple Gardens. The rook has however long since forsaken the precincts of the Temple 
and even living memory cannot now connect him with the place. But it may surprise 
many Londoners to hear that we have still a rookery in the very centre of London, a 
sight which certainly constitutes one of the greatest curiosities connected with the 
city. 

Almost within a stone’s throw of tne heart of London, a little to the east of where 
Chancery Lane debouches into High Holborn, one may notice on the opposite side of 
the way a low archway. Through it a passage leads between high buildings to an 
Open space nearly surrounded on all sides by legal offices. The place is known as 
Gray’s Inn Gardens, and is well kept and little frequented. The sooty stretch of grass 
which looks as green and fresh as it is possible to look in the centre of London, is 
studded with a large number of tall plane trees in good condition which give the place 
a charmingly rural aspect quite unexpected in such a quarter. It is here, separated 
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by some miles on every side from the open country, that there still exists in dwindling 
numbers one of the most ancient colonies of rooks ; the nests still hang in the branches 
of the plane trees and up to the present the birds have always returned in the spring 
to put them in repair and hatch out their young. 

At one time this rookery was far more extensive than it is now. Even in 1878 
there were twenty eight full nests in the breeding season ; this year I count eighteen 
nests only. An interesting feature of the place, and one which, doubtless, tends to 
attach the colony to it, is the care which is taken of the birds. They are fed regularly, 
the food given being dog-biscuit steeped in water. It is spread by the gardener on an 
enclosed mound in the centre of the gardens, and it proves very attractive to a host 
of sparrows as well as to the rooks. 

The rook, most conservative of all birds as he is, is now almost driven out of 
London. Even twelve years ago there were still several fairly extensive rookeries in 
London. Writing so recently as 1878 Dr. E. Hamilton gives in the Zoologist an 
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ROOKS IN GRAY’S INN, 


account of the rook in London which seems to separate the time by a long interval 
from the present. The rookery in Kensington Gardens was then still in existence and 
was said to contain thirty-one nests, which makes the writer recall with regret, the 
year 1836 when the rookery extended from the Broad Walk to the Serpentine and 
contained close on one hundred nests. Since some of the higher trees were cut down 
in the gardens some years ago the birds have left the gardens, doubtless never to 
return, and there is not now a single nest in the place. Dr. Hamilton also mentions 
other places which the rooks then frequented but which they have since forsaken. 
He says: ‘‘ In 1875 a rook’s nest was built and the young hatched out in a tree at the 
back of Hereford Square, Brompton. The following year the birds returned with others 
and ten nests were built in the fine elm and plane trees there.” But in 1879 there is a 
note in the same paper stating that the rooks’ nests near Hereford Square, Brompton, 
which had been for several years frequented in the spring, had been that year deserted, 
the result being attributed to the noise of the workmen in the numerous buildings 
which were being erected in the vicinity. 

This or a similar fate has now befallen nearly all the rook settlements in London. 
That the birds cling so long to their old haunts, despite many incongruous surround- 
ings, is due to the well known conservative instincts of the family. The rook is like 
the salmon : when he grows up he goes abroad far afield to sow his wild oats and seek 
his fortune, but when he settles down in life and elects to take upon himself parental 
responsibilities he always returns to the haunts of his youth. So it is that the family 
breeding grounds are tenanted from generation to generation until it becomes impossible 
to holdthem any longer. Richard Jefferies once suggested the planting of the Thames 
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Embankment thickly with trees in the hope of attracting the rooks to build there ; but 
it is much to be doubted if this plan would now be successful, such feeding grounds 
as are within reach in London, are now very restricted, and are much too frequented 
for the rook’s taste. 

The rook is however still occasionally to be seen in London. He used to affect the 
grounds of Lambeth Palace as much as anywhere, probably because of the seclusion. 
He might sometimes be seen there at work on the sward, or perched on a sooty 
branch of one of the trees that have become almost as black as his own plumage. 
In his visits to town he may be seen at times accompanied by his friend the 
jackdaw. It would be interesting to know the grounds of the friendship which every- 
where seems to prevail between the rooks and the jackdaws. In the winter time in the 
country a flight of rooks is usually seen thickly interspersed with jackdaws. Star- 
lings and other gregarious birds often fly with rooks too and mingle with them on 
the ground, but when they take to the wing the formeralways keep together. The 
jackdaws however mingle with the rooks indiscriminately both on the ground and on 
the wing and even in the roosting places. White of Selborne suggested that 
perhaps the jackdaws followed the rooks from interested motives: ‘‘ because rooks 
have a more discerning scent than their attendants and can lead them to spots 
more productive of food. Anatomists,” he quaintly adds, ‘‘say that rooks, by 
reason of two large nerves which run down between the eyes into the upper 
mandible, have a more delicate feeling in their beaks than other round-billed birds, 
and can grope for their meat when out of sight. Perhaps then their associates 
attend on them from motives of interest, as greyhounds wait on the motions 
of their finders ; and as lions are said to do on the yelpings of jackals.” 

The jackdaws like the rooks used to be much commoner about London 
than they are now. They go in flocks in the winter but pair off in the breed- 
ing season. If they bred in London they would probably keep the sparrow down, 
for the jackdaw is rather an awkward neighbour for the smaller birds; he robs 
their nests and carries off the unfledged young as dainty morsels. Church steeples 
and ivy-covered ruins within easy reach of the open country are the jackdaw’s 
favourite breeding places. In the absence of such he has forsaken London at 
present; but he will doubtless return to await the advent of Macaulay’s New Zea- 
lander, for the promised sketch of the ruinsof St. Paul’s would not be complete with- 
out him. Cathedral towns he is generally associated with. The birds also build in 
the disused chimneys and continue dropping the twigs down until one lodges crosswise 
and holds the others, so enabling the foundations of the nest to be laid. 

Although the rooks have forsaken Kensington Gardens some interesting country 
birds have recently established themselves there. In recent years some wood-pigeons 
have built their nests and reared their young in the Gardens, and these extremely shy 
birds may now be seen almost any day flying from tree to tree or on the ground 
feeding. These birds must not be confused with the true London pigeon of the blue-rock 
blood, which never takes to the trees and from which the wood-pigeon is quite distinct. 

The term wild bird would technically exclude what is perhaps the most truly 
London bird after the sparrow, namely the pigeon, without which no description 
of bird-life in London would be complete. The London pigeon may not be called 
a wild bird but he is so in reality. He makes his nest where he pleases, and like the 
sparrow and the street arab, he lives in the streets. One of these days the London 
County Council may claim suzerainty over him; at present he owns allegiance to no 
man. Nearly all the larger public buildings and many of the churches in London are 
inhabited by pigeons ; the birds make their nests in the inaccessible nooks and corners 
of the roofs and they increase and multiply from year to year. St. Paul’s cathedral, 
the British Museum, the Houses of Parliament, Somerset House, the Guildhall, the 
Law Courts, and nearly every building of the kind, has each its own particular flight 
of pigeons. These places with their carved masonry and wide spacious roofs with 
many an aérial nook and cranny offer just the kind of retreat which every descendant 
of the rock-pigeon loves. The pigeons which frequent some of the buildings are fed 
regularly, others forage for themselves, and it is one of the pleasantest sights of the 
city, and not an uncommon one, to see the London cabby emptying the remains of his 
nose-bag in the middle of a flock of pigeons which show every sign of appreciation of 
the largess. 

One of the most interesting things about the London pigeon is the way in which 
he is working out and confirming one of the most striking of the Darwinian 
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theories. The wild pigeons in London are beyond doubt the descendants of stray 
birds which, finding food plentiful, took to their present mode of life, and their numbers 
are still occasionally recruited by tame birds which join them with the usual instinct 
of pigeons in such cases. The present pigeons are in fact the descendants of a motley 
crew of birds of many breeds and all colours. It is generally acknowledged that 
all varieties of our domestic pigeon came originally from one wild species, the 
common blue-rock, still found wild on many parts of the coast. This bird has a 
characteristic colour and very peculiar markings which distinguish it from all other 
species of pigeons throughout the world. The colour is slaty-blue, and the wings 
are marked with two dark trans- 
verse bands, the tail feathers 
having also a dark band across 
the end, while the outer tail- 
feathers are edged with white at 
the base. Despite the many 
distinct breeds of domestic 
pigeons at the present day, not 
only is it held that they are all 
descended from a common stock, 
but it is asserted, that if all the 
varieties were turned loose and 
allowed to inter-breed freely, their 
descendants would, in course of 
time, all once more return to this 
blue-rock type in which they all 
originated. The London pigeon 
is doing something to work out 
this experiment. Any one who 
watches a flock of the pigeons 
which frequent the buildings in 
London will certainly see amongst 
them traces of many breeds and 
will find nearly all the colours 
represented. The blue-rock is, 
however, the predominant type 
and there is little doubt that if 
uninterrupted it would be only a 
question of time till it extinguished 
all minor peculiarities. 

One result of the crowding of 
buildings in the central parts of 
London is that winged insect life 
is driven away, and as it has failed 
the swallows have retreated to 

BRITISH MUSEUM PIGEONS. the suburban fringes of London. 

The swallow like the rook has no 

objection to town life in itself, but insect food must be abundant to enable it to thrive. 

Early last September, great numbers of swallows were to be seen in the Crystal Palace 

neighbourhood circling high up in the air previous to their annual flight. For some 

days previously they were to be noticed from the South Eastern Railway, between St. 

John’s and Grove Park stations, perched together in groups on every available 
roosting-place and chattering loudly as they always do in these yearly meetings. 

The swallow breeds freely round London. It is indeed curious to see the attach- 
ment of this shy gentle bird to the places frequented by man and the buildings used by 
him. The rafters of a roomy shed is the place which, above all others, the swallow 
loves to build in, failing this he is content with a place under the eaves or he will make 
shift as best he can with any other corner about the house. Like the sparrow the 
swallow has always been with us, and he probably twittered from his clay built nest 
beneath the roof-tree of our Aryan forefathers ; he has clung to us through all the 
varying phases of our architectural progress, and he takes to the capital of the 
Corinthian column as a nesting place as familiarly as he probably did to the crevices 
in the roof of the family cave in primeval times. Even our habit of living in towns 
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does not drive him away, and it is only when his food supply fails that he retires from 
the London smoke and leaves us alone with the sparrow. 

It may have occurred to others, as it has to me, to question whether some explana- 
tion is not to be sought of the curious habit which the swallow so persistently clings 
to, of building its nest about our houses. There is no reason why we should expect 
to find the swallow, like the sparrow, in association with man. It is by nature a shy 
bird ; we do not provide for it in any way, for it subsists on a diet of insects which it 
hunts abroad on the wing ; and, above all, it is a migrant, leaving us after a short 
interval for strange quarters in distant lands. Why is it that such a bird should come 
and build its nest familiarly round our windows and under our eaves? I have often 
wondered whether there may not be some connection between the instincts of the 
swallow and the rock-dwelling habits of our ancestors the cave-men. Judging by the 
relics which he 
has left behind 
him, primeval 
man must have 
occupied and for 
enormously long 
periods most of 
the suitable caves 
within reach in 
the greater part 
of the world. 
The swallow is 
naturally a cave- 
frequenting bird ; 
it builds and 
breeds in great 
numbers about 
the roofs and 
walls of caves at THE ENEMY. 
the present time, 
and beyond doubt it must often have been the sharer of these rocky shelters of early 
man. 

The sparrowhawk is a casual visitor to London and the neighbourhood, and like 
all his kind he is often mobbed by the swallows and other birds. Here on a southern 
Common just outside the smoke zone one may see him sometimes. The swallows 
have been flying all the afternoon over the smooth surface of the pond, dipping oc- 
casionally into the tepid water, and in the still air sending the tiny wavelets travelling 
all the way to the distant edges. The house-martins distinguished by the white patch 
on the lower part of the back fly in and out amongst them. But what is this excite- 
ment which has suddenly come amongst the birds? They have forsaken the water 
and are flying overhead, the swallow’s shrill excited note—tweet—tweet—coming from 
several throats at once. The eye travels inquiringly round. There is a flash of wings 
at the corner of the copse where the furze ceases and the white-thorns grow thickly, 
followed by a little bird-like cry of agony. A sparrowhawk has swooped down 
among the bushes and some little nest of half-fledged yellow-hammers hidden 
in the gorse, has been orphaned. Now you may see the meaning of the swallow’s 
note of alarm ; the air is full of birds which seem to have gathered as if by magic. 
The hawk has secured his prey and stands for a moment holding it beneath him in his 
talons on a branch of the stunted oak. The swallows dash down furiously at him 
within an inch of his head screaming loudly as they pass and rise again on the wing. 
He is off now with his prize in the direction of the wood mobbed by the whole troop 
of birds which continue screaming in anger and making dashes at him the whole of 
the way. Nature is still red in tooth and claw even in these quiet neighbourhoods 
close to London. The excitement amongst the swallows does not calm down for a 
long time. 

The great city grows apace and the feathered tribe retires steadily before it- 
Even our parks and open spaces do not seem to tempt the birds to linger with us. 
The nightingale still sings on Hampstead Heights, and the blackbird pipes on the 
fringes of Clapham Park ; but even there they are in retreat before the speculative 
builder. Only the sparrow and the pigeon remain with us. 
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BOSTON: THE CAPITAL OF THE FENS. 
By JOHN E. LOCKING. 
With Illustrations by W. HAROLD OAKLEY. 


ANY years ago, when the Romans and the Saxons were fighting for this little 
island of ours, and the making of England had but just begun, a pious man 
went down into the fen country, and founded the monastery of St. Botolph at the 
mouth of the Witham. A town soon sprang up round the religious house, and 
became known to fame as St. Botolph’s town or Boston. After a career of several 
hundred years Boston has settled down into the usual peaceful and sleepy life of an 
English provincial place. The artist and the antiquary will find it a happy hunting 
ground, and the gentle reader cannot fail to grasp the moral of its rise and progress. 

A child of fickle fortune once, Boston in Lincolnshire has a history which can rival 
in point of antiquity and importance many a richer and many a larger place in England. 
For did not our Boston have its day, so to speak, long before the New World was 
discovered, and long before the Liverpools and Birminghams began to make a noise ? 
In the very earliest days of England our little town was absorbing a large proportion 
of the trade with Germany and Flanders, and indeed was taking a place only third 
down the list of English ports. For a few years London even had to sing small, and 
Boston carried a third of the customs of the whole kingdom on its sturdy shoulders, 
earning then for itself the title of capital of the Fens. 

Only to think of it! Herein King John’s time was Boston sending out its ships to 
German and French and Spanish ports, bringing back wine, leather, and all the other 
good things of those countries, and its streets were crowded with merchants and 
traders from all parts of England. Who would believe it, to look at it now? No one 
would, when visiting the town to-day, think that this quaint, quiet, sleepy borough 
had ever done anything but pass the hours in peace and solitude, under the shadow of 
its glorious church, within sight of the treacherous waters of the North Sea. 

To the early history of Boston or Botolph’s town we have numerous references. 
The first historical notice is in the ‘‘ Saxon Chronicle,” which states that St. Botolph 
‘* built a monastery here upon a desert piece of ground given him for that purpose by 
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Ethelmund, king of the South Angles.” In consequence of unfriendly visits from 
marauding Danes, who sacked the place, there is no mention of it in the Domesday 
Book. These Danish days saw many changes in Lincolnshire. Hordes of foreigners 
came then, many but to plunder and depart, and a few to remain and make their mark 
on the face of the land. Of these latter were the Romans, who built a station some- 
where near the site of the present Boston, though probably it was merely a fort or 
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GOING HOME IN THE FEN-LANDS. 


garrison to defend the mouth of the Witham. Considering that Lincoln (Lindum), 
further up the river, was a Roman station of the very first rank and importance, we 
can rest assured they would never have left such a door open to the enemy ; for the 
Witham, then a much more navigable river, was the highway to Lincoln. The Romans 
left some permanent works in the county. Their drainage and land improvements 
were stable and of truly Roman solidity. These were planned and executed under 
their guidance by a colony of foreigners brought over possibly from Belgium, a country 
of similar formation. There was the Car-dyke from the Welland to the Witham near 
Lincoln, some forty miles ; the West Lode, made to carry off the upland waters by 
its communications with the Welland at 
Spalding ; and the old sea-dyke, by popular 
tradition put down to the credit of the 
Romans. To render it safe from the sea 
inroads, a bank was built. That bank is 
there to this day—a bank that has weathered 
many a storm, and withstood many a run. 
Its broad back makes a fine road, and such 
is the peculiar flatness of the country that 
people walking along it seem to be sil- 
houetted against the sky, and to stand out 
strong and dark in the clear air. Dr. 
Stukely, the antiquary, a _ Lincolnshire 
man, says :—-‘‘ It was performed in Severus 
his time, for he had it in his particular care 
to make passes over the fens that his 
soldiers might stand firm and fight upon 
hard ground, for many places in Britain are 
marshy through the frequent overflowing 
of the ocean, over which the inhabitants 
would swim or walk, though up to the 
middle in water.” 

Again he says :-—‘‘ 1 have often considered and admired the length and breadth 
and depth of their canals, the vastness of their gotes and sluices. But all things 
necessary for the comfort of life are here in great plenty, and visitants ever go away 
with a better opinion of it than they bring. That great soul Charles I., himself under- 
taking the glorious task and others under him, had projected and made such stately 
works of sewers as would have rendered this country before now, for trade and beauty, 
the rival of its namesake beyond sea. But the licentious times that succeeded gave 
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the unthinking mob an opportunity to destroy them ;” and he winds up, “‘ that fish and 
foul is here plentiful, no one will wonder, but particularly the pidgeons are noted for 
large and fine.” 

Henry of Huntingdon, in 1154, wrote :—‘‘ This fennie country is passing rich and 
plenteous, yea and beautiful to behold, watered with many rivers running down to it, 
garnished with a number of meers both great and small, which abound in fish and 
fowl, and it is firmly adorned with woods and islands.” William of Malmesbury, 
writing fifty years later, and still more enthusiastically, says :—‘‘ The fens were a very 
paradise and seemed a heaven for the delight and beauty thereof ; in the very marshes 
bearing goodly trees which for tallness, also without kusts, strived to reach up to the 
stars. It is a plaine countrie, and so level as the sea, which with green grass allureth 
the eye. There is not the least portion of ground that lies waste and void there ; here 
you shall find the earth rising somewhere for apple trees, there you shall have a field 
set with vines, which either creep upon the ground, or mount on high poles to surmount 
them.” 


The land reclaimed from the sea is cultivated to a degree, for Lincolnshire farmers 
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BOSTON FROM THE MEADOWS. 


go in for high farming. The fertility of the soil, rich black earth, is taken every 
advantage of, and made to yield its utmost. There’s not a square yard lying waste ; 
from oats, wheat and barley, down to parsnips and parsley, all are represented ; and in 
the market-place at Boston on market day, the numberless stalls, loaded with the 
good things of this earth, are a testimony to the industry of the men and of the 
women, and to the productive qualities of the fen lands. 

To comprehend the system of drainage would be impracticable without maps and 
plans ; to take a lively interest in it impossible, save to an engineer or to a fenman. 
After leaving Peterborough on the way north, one is struck by the changed aspect of 
the country. Its levelness is astonishing and impressive. You can see for miles over 
the fields and farms—all in a state of high cultivation. ‘‘ Out of slough and bogs 
accursed, they have made a garden of pleasure.” Of the salutary effects of this 
Kingsley tells in his ‘‘ Idylls ”:—‘‘ There will be no more typhus and ague, and it is 
to be hoped no more brandy drinking and opium smoking, and children will live and 
not die. For it was a hard place to live in, the old fen ; a place wherein one heard of 
unexampled cases of longevity for the same reason that one hears of them in savage 
tribes—that few live to old age at all, save those iron constitutions which nothing 
could break down, and now when the bold fenmen, who had been fighting water by 
the help of wind, have given up the more capricious element for that more agreeable 
servant fire, they have replaced their windmills by steam engines, which will werk in all 
weathers, and have pumped the whole fen dry, too dry.” 

So much for the fen country, and now as to the people. They are popularly 
supposed to be a mixture of Danes, Saxons, Normans, Scotch and Flemings, with 
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what truth I do not 
know. Anyhow they 
come of a good stock 
according to Emerson : 
—‘*England yielded to 
the Danes and North- 
men in the roth and 
11th centuries, and was 
the receptacle into which 
all the mettle of that 
strenuous population 
was poured. The con- 
tinued draught of the 
best men in Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark 
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to these piratical expe- a 
ditions exhausted those i 
countries, like a tree ° 


which bears much fruit 
when young, and these 
have been second-rate 
powers ever since. The 
power of the race mi- 
grated, and left Norway 
void. King Olaf said, 
‘When King Harold 
my father went west- 
ward to England, the 
chosen men in Norway 
followed him ; but Nor- 
way was so empticd 
then, that such men 
have not since been to 
find in the country nor 
especially such a leader 
as King Harold was for 
wisdom and bravery.’ 
It took many genera- 
tions to trim and comb 
and perfume the first 





boatload of Norse 
pirates into Royal 


Highnesses and most 
noble Knights of the 
Garter.” 

Pirates or not, they 
very early settled down 
to a quiet life of agri- 
culture and trade. As 
early as 1200 there is a OLD WAREHOUSES. 
record of a valuation of 
the Richmond property at Boston. According to this document : 
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This £10 for 306 acres represents a considerable rent, and shows that at that early 
day the land had been put to its best use, and enhanced in value. There are plenty 
of farms to let in England to-day, but none at that price. The Lincolnshire farmers 
have been amongst the last to feel the agricultural depression, and they are feeling it 
keenly now, after the very good times enjoyed a few years back. A property was 
offered for sale at Boston in the autumn of 1886 which was bought in 1855 for 
£11,000, and for which £16,000 was refused about twelve years ago. The highest 
bid made now was 44,800. But it’s a long lane that has no turning, and with the 
pluck and perseverance so engrained in him, the fenman will yet weather the storm, 
and sail into that smooth water which is his privilege and his birthright. 

Of its modern aspect and of the old houses which suggest memories of the past 
much could be written about Boston. To-day there is an odd mixture of old and new, 
in many respects, which strikes the eye at every turn—old-fashioned ways and habits 
of the people, new-fangled ideas, old-world houses on the banks of the river, steam 
flour-mills, and even electric lights; huge black-sided, red-roofed corn warehouses, 
empty many of them, 
alas! the docks, on 
which the people have 
spent much good 
money (may they get 
a quick return for it), 
with its fish-houses 
and__ coal-elevators ; 
and the grand old 
church, with its lofty 
tower standing like 
a sentinel over all, 
these five hundred 
years. Then there is 
the Town-hall, which 
has the appearance of 
a bit of an old mo- 
nastic building. With- 
in its walls are trans- 
acted all the weighty 
and important busi- 
ness of the Corpora- 
tion of the Borough 

IN THE LOCKS, THE ELEVATOR. of Boston. Origin- 

ally it was the Hall 

of the Guild of St. Mary—the last of the trade guildhalls—for many years it has 
been given up to the solemn deliberations of the Common Council. The solemn 
deliberations are sometimes broken by feasts and banquets. The Corporation 
records tell of a variety of subjects, some domestic, some political, and most 
of them charming in their ingenuous detail. ‘‘In 1552, it was ordered that the 
kitchens under the Town Hall and the Chambers over them shall be prepared 
for a prison, and for a dwelling house for one of the sergeants.” The gaoler was 
appointed to ‘‘order, dress and make clean all such arms, harness and other 
artilerye or arms, belonging to the borough as shall be delivered to him by the 
Mayor,” for which he was to be remitted £4 of rent, and ‘‘ to have a chaldron of lime 
for repairs for his house, and to receive 4os. yearly and a linsey gown,” such as the 
sergeant-at-arms wore. In 1670 appears a list or inventory of ‘* properties” in the 
prison or ‘‘ little ease,” ‘* 10 horselocks, 4 pairs of cross fetters, 2 chains, 3 pairs of 
handcuffs, a pair of pothooks, with 2 rivets and shackles, 5 pairs of iron fetters and 
shackles, and a brand to burn prisoners in the hand.” In 1547 brewers were ordered 
to sell good ale at 1}d. per gallon, and single beer at 1d. per gallon. A few years 
later persons licensed to sell ale and beer are alluded to as ‘‘tipplers.” In 1680 
‘*every journeyman of the art sciences misteries and occupation of clothiers, fullers, 
saddlers, tanners, felt-makers, bowyers, arowhead-makers, cookes, etc., being able to 
take charge as foreman of the shoppe or work, shall have and take for his yearly 
work £4.” Wages by the day for skilled work was ‘‘6¢., with meat and drinke.” 
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Reapers in the summer were to have ‘‘ good meat and drinke ;”’ a common servant of 
husbandry by the year, £1 6s. 8d. ; and a common servant “‘ able to keepe a dayre and 
doth take charge of it, soe as the same be of 10 kine at the least, and doth take 
charge of brewing and baking, by which is meant that they shall make good what 
they loose or spoil, either by negligence or willfullnesse, shall have and take by the 
yeare £2 and her living.” The price of an oath was fixed at 2¢. for an Alderman and 
1d. for a Common Councilman. A resolution on the subject says, ‘‘ If any Alderman 
swear either by the Masse or any other part or member of God, in the Hall or any 
other place, he shall pay 2d.” In 1552 the Hall would not allow Mr. Fox, the late 
Mayor, ‘‘ 24s. 8d..charged in his account for the eatynge of venyson.” In 1657 they 
spent at the Red Lion at the ‘‘eating of the buck sent to the Corporation by Sir 
Anthony Irby £8 18s.” 

The dear old Corporation — itself in trouble at a very early age, in its infancy 
I may say, for in 1552 Mr. Nanton brought suit against the town for his fee for 





THE MARKET PLACE, 


attendance at the Parliament House ; he afterwards agreed to compromise the suit for 
twenty nobles. This was a lesson to them, and for the future candidates had to 
undertake to ask for no remuneration. 

As to payment of members of Parliament, there are a number of resolutions and 
discussions. One runs :—‘‘an Assemble holden by the maior, the Aldermen and 
Common Councell the 27th day of January, 1552: 

‘* Also, there was a wryte redde, sent from the sheryffe of Lyncolnshire, for the 
chosyng of two burgess for this next parliament, to be holden at Westminster the 1st 
day of Marche, Anno 6 Edward VI., whereupon it was agreed that Leonard Irby 
should be one of the said burgesses, not having or takying any fee or wage for the 
same, according to his promys, as may appear by his letter, bearing date the day 
hereof.” 

Strange to say, the subject of water supply greatly agitated them for a long period. 
Why here they were, one may say, up to their knees in it, water, water, everywhere, 
and yet they must argue and wrangle and debate as to where they were to get water. 
They were just two hundred and seventy-seven years deciding this simple—simple to 
outsiders—question. It was first discussed in Common Hall in 1568, and finally settled 
in 1849, when a copious supply was obtained from Miningsby, twelve miles distant. 

Politics have always had a foremost place in Boston affairs. Party feeling runs high 
even now, though nothing, of course, like.the following can possibly occur. In 1835 
the Municipal Corporation Commissioners wrote :—‘‘ A consequence of the exclusive 
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system upon which the Municipal Authorities have acted is apparent in their inability 
to preserve the peace of the town at periods of political excitement. The inhabitants 
will not co-operate in support of the magistracy, and when special constables have been 
sworn in, they have refused to act. Persons have declined to become members of the 
Corporation, nor is this matter of surprise 
considering the character of the police. The 
head of that police is one of the most active 
partisans who prepares himself for election 
riots by composing election squibs, and 
piques himself upon this accomplishment. 
The constables under his command are all 
selected from the same party. Charitable 
distributions to the poor have been regulated 
by the same party feeling.” 

Money was dispensed liberally, as_be- 
came a rich borough. We read of several 
gratuities to poor scholars. In 1610 Ralph 
Hearinge, ‘‘ wishing now forthwith to send 
his son to Cambridge,” was voted £5, 
‘*giving good security for the same.”” Again, 
‘‘agreed that Sydrach Sympson, being a 
poor scholar at Cambridge, and born at 
this town, shall have given him 20s. 
quarterly for five years, provided he remains 
so long at Cambridge.” Richard Cooper 

SPAIN LANE. (1638) had £5 as a gratuity towards his 
commencing Master of Arts. 

Of the trouble that the townsfolk have had with their river, the Witham, books in- 
numerable, by engineers and others, have been written. It is a sad tale, that struggle 
with the water, and bravely have the Lincolnshire people won the battle, and no one 
grudges them the spoils. It was during a function at the opening of a sluice that a 
scoffer from the south wrote the doggerel that to 
this day is remembered : 





* Boston, Boston, 
Thou hast naught to boast on 
But a grand sluice, and a high steeple, 
A proud, conceited, ignorant people, 
And a coast where souls are lost on.” 


The Grammar School is under the wing of the 
Corporation, and was built in 1567. Over the 
entrance is a florid inscription in Latin, and over the 
door of the schoolroom, ‘‘ A° 1567—Reginae Eliza- 
bethae nono, maior et Burgenses Bostoniae uno et 
eodem consensu puerorum institutionis gratia in 
piis litteris hanc aedificaverunt Scholam Gulielmo 
Ganock stapulae mercatore et tunc maiore existenti.” 
In 1578 it was ‘‘ resolved that a Dictionarye shall be 
bought for the Scollers of the Free Scoole ; and the 
same boke to be tyed in a cheyne and set upon a 
desk in the scoole, whereunto any scoller may have 
accesse as occasion shall serve.” In 1601 they 
bought two more dictionaries, a Greek and a Latin 
one. 

And now for the church which is first and tHE TOWN HALL. 
foremost the most important feature in all the 
attractions of Boston. It should have been mentioned long before this, indeed it 
deserves an article, nay, more than an article, a book, to itself. It is, I believe, the 
third largest parish church in England, St. Nicholas, Great Yarmouth, and another 
being slightly larger. The enormous tower, over 300 feet, stands like a giant erect, and 
cay be seen for miles across the fen lands. It is graceful, too, and when viewed from 
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within the bounds of the borough, it is distinctly awe-inspiring. There is a sense of 
architectural proportion in the great length of the nave and the great height of the 
tower. Another thing too strikes the stranger—the massive stonework of the buttres- 
ses, and the capital state of repair the whole place is kept in. In this latter respect it 
is a contrast to some other Lincolnshire churches. Every detail of the elegantly 
groined ceiling is clear, and the pillars are not yet discoloured by time. Somehow or 
other the church does not look o/¢. The lines of the stonework are almost as clean 
cut to-day as if they had only left the mason’s yard a week ago. But it is old, never- 
theless, for the foundation-stone was laid in 1319. The stained glass windows are 
worth noticing, and the brasses, though few in number, are quaint. 

The Cotton Chapel, built at the expense of Americans in memory of Dr. John Cotton, 
the first vicar of Boston in Massachusetts, is a strong link that helps to bind the 
friendly relation between the two countries. 

Boston has, of course, lost many of its old-world buildings, but there are a few 
left, which with the market-place help to make the town curiously Dutch-like in first 
appearances. From almost every point it is picturesque, from the river bank or from 
the bridge, though the most suggestive view is 
from the meadows at the back of the Grammar 
School. High up the grey tower stands like a 
guardian above the town, rising three hundred 
feet, square and grand, while the lower mist of 
the distance, and the smoke from the factories, 
render the red roofs of the houses imaginative 
and indistinct. The market-place bears the 
peaceful air of most English towns. On ordinary 
days it is empty, save for a stray waggon or a 
farmer’s ‘‘trap”’; and the small knot of men in 
white jackets, who stand near the foot of the 
bridge, with their hands in their pockets, and 
pipes in their mouths,—thinking hard apparently, 
for they do not seem to talk much. When a 
cart passes they stare at it vacantly and turn 
slowly, watching it out of sight, and then 
solemnly ‘‘as you were!” This goes on all day 
and makes one wonder, How do they live? They 
are sturdy fellows enough, with a strong whiff 
of the sea about them. Are they waiting in the 
market-place to be hired? Yes. In days gone JEAN INGELOW’S HOUSE. 
by, when the big cargoes of corn were to be 
loaded, owners of vessels came there to look for extra hands, and found them, always. 

On Wednesdays and Saturdays it is market day ; then indeed comes the tug of war. 
All the rest of the week people take life more or less quietly, but on Wednesdays they 
rouse themselves, put on their Sunday best, and prepare to do a bit of ‘‘ business.”’ 
The great open space is covered with stalls, reminding one strongly of a foreign town. 
All is noise and bustle. There are shouts from the drovers with sheep and cattle, there 
are the cries of the sellers of every imaginable thing, from boots to butcher’s meat, 
from vegetables to sailors’ slops ; there is the rumble of the country waggon as it wends 
its way over the bridge and down the High Street, and there is the babel of the butter 
market where the farmers’ wives sit, all in their Sunday clothes, with clean baskets of 
butter, eggs, and fowls in front of them. Rows and rows of them. I counted four 
rows of about thirty in each, and all talking at one and the same time. Then in the 
autumn there is the open fruit market, plums, blackberries, pears and apples (the Lin- 
colnshire apple is of remarkable flavour) being sold in the open. The sellers are 
unsophisticated and slow, and take their time. Occasionally a big fruit buyer will come 
over from Nottingham and wake them up with his quotations, but as a rule they sit 
and chat with each other and you must wait till all is told about what ‘‘ she says,”’ and 
‘*] says.” 

On Saturday night the stalls are lighted up with those weird naphtha lamps, and 
auctions of cheese, potatoes, crockery, butcher’s meat and vegetables go on apace 
till twelve o’clock. Then the noise and hubbub ceases, the stalls are removed, and 
early on Sunday morning all the wide space of the market is swept and garnished for 
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the Sabbath—the good Bostonian likes to see his town clean and tidy on a Sunday 
morning, when he goes to church or chapel. Above the noise and bustle and the lights 
of the stalls and of the lamps the old tower looms darkly, like a giant warden watch- 
ing over the town and its people. 

To-day Boston has taken a renewal of the lease of life, for after years of stagnation 
we are once more in the thick of a brisk business with Germany, and a prospect of 
still greater things. The docks, built by the enterprise of the people, the Steam 
Trawler Company, and various new mills and factories all go to help to make it a busy 
town now. Down at the docks there is a constant coming and going of the steam 
trawlers and fishing smacks. There is the bi-weekly steamer from Hamburg, bringing 
its cargo of cheap and nasty German goods for consumption by our midland folk ; 
there is the great coal-heaver, or should it be called coal-elevator ? a tower of strength, 
wherein are shot truck loads of coal, to be noisily and easily slid into the hold of a 
ship, accompanied by the thunder of the blocks against the iron sides and clouds of 
coal dust; and there is the steam-saw, for ever, it seems, revolving and cutting 
railway sleepers, which have come from Norway, and are intended for use on the 
Great Northern. Only on Sunday is the noise hushed. All through the week the 
work goes on. The sleepers are tumbled into the dock from the timber ships, and 
dragged on by an endless chain, which cleverly catches them, and guides them up to 
and over the circular saw, running at a terrific rate. The sleepers hum and sing as 
the saw goes through them, sometimes wailing in a high key as the metal first meets 
the wood, and coming down in slow gradations of many tones to one of genial satis- 
faction, like the hum of a giant bee. 

The impetus given by steam trawling has done much for Boston, and no doubt will 
do more, and people living in the inland towns, like Sheffield and Nottingham, should 
be getting their fish cheaper and better than before. 

At the close of the day, when those glorious sunsets in the fen-land light up our 
beautiful tower and glow through the lofty lantern, when the noise and bustle of the 
day is hushed, when the song of the lark and the hum of the bee in the hedgerows 
have ceased, and when the tired fen-man tramps to his cottage by the ‘‘ drain,” -our 
thoughts go back to the days of old, when Boston gallantly carried all before her, 
and her merchants were princes and her ships were known in every port. And now 
at the eve of the long day she can look back on the bright picture and resolve, with 
the aid of that stout will which has often supported and never failed her, to rise once 
more strengthened by the trials of the past and confident in the promise of the future. 




















A STRANGE ELOPEMENT. 
By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
With Illustrations by W. H. OVEREND. 


i. 
MR. GEORGE PELLEW. 


VING perfectly recovered my health after a term of sick-leave that 
had run into many months, I went on board the Light of Asia at 
Plymouth. In this ship I had taken my passage to Calcutta to 
rejoin my regiment. I am writing of thirty years ago, when 
the road to the East lay by way of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
when a voyage to India signified a residence of four, sometimes 
of five months on board ship. 

The Light of Asia was a large Blackwall liner, as a certain 
class of vessels which sailed from the Thames used to be called. She rose to a burthen 
of about fifteen hundred tons which in those days constituted a big ship. I have the 
picture of her before me now as she floated that September day on the silk-smooth 
surface of Plymouth Sound, blue Peter languidly swaying at the fore, her house flag 
of brilliant dyes clothing, as with a coat of fire, the head of the royal mast at the main, 
and a great brand-new crimson ensign drooping from the gaff end, and streaking the 
water under the stern with a dash of red as though a soldier had fallen overboard and 
was slowly settling to the bottom. Iam no sailor, yet I believe had 1 commanded 
that ship I could not preserve a clearer recollection of her. A broad white band 
broken with black painted ports ran along her side, and you looked for the tompioned 
muzzles of guns, so frigate-like did she float. The thick rigging of hemp rose black and 
massive to the tops and cross-trees and upon the yards lying square across the masts, 
the sails were stowed white as sifted snow, and they resembled sifted snow moulded 
to the image of furled canvas by cunning hands. The morning sunshine was on her 
and the lambencies of the circular windows along her sides trembled in prisms and 
stars in the water that brimmed to a hand’s breadth above her yellow sheathing. 

Several boats were congregated at the foot of her gangway ladder ; her forecastle 
was rich with the scarlet of the tunics of some three or four scores of soldiers. Many 
people, ladies and gentlemen were in motion upon her poop deck, some looking at the 
boats over the side, some taking farewell glances at the land through binocular 
glasses. The figures of sailors running about could be seen in the open gangway, 
and the delicate breathing of the morning air was made vocal by the shrill whistling 
of a boatswain’s pipe, though for what purpose ‘hat music was played I cannot tell. A 
number of the passengers had come round in the ship from Gravesend, but there were 
others, who like myself were joining her at Plymouth, and when I mounted the gang- 
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way ladder, I found the quarter-deck full of people. The bustle was disordering to the 
spirits. It is hard enough to take leave of one’s native land for one’s self; but to 
witness the distress of departure in others, the dejected countenance, the swimming 
eyes, the clinging of hand to hand, to hear the broken utterances of farewell, the 
**God bless you, my darling,” the ‘‘ Write soon and often,” the heart’s grief in each 
syllable taking new and piteous accentuation from the lip quivering as it forms the 
words—these are things to convert one’s own personal emotion into a real burden of 
wretchedness, and I was glad to scramble as best I could through the crowd, and 
through the boxes and bundles which littered the deck into the comparative repose of 
the saloon, or cuddy as it was then called, in search of a steward who should convey my 
bags below and show me where my bedroom was. 

All my baggage had been put aboard in the London Docks, and so when I met with 
a steward, there was no more for him to convey to my berth than a small portmanteau 
and one or two bundles. He was one of the under-stewards, a young flat-faced man 
in a camlet jacket and a strawberry mark on his cheek. I gave him my name,— 
Captain Swift—and he at once seemed to know where my berth was. 

‘* Is the gentleman who is to share my cabin on board?” said I. 


‘* He is, Sir.” 

‘* Where did he join the vessel ?”’ 

‘*In the Docks.” 

‘‘Humph!” said I. ‘* He seems to wish to make a longer voyage of it than need 


be. What sort of gentleman is he—old or young? And his calling, do you know?” 

** He’s young, Sir. Can't tell you his calling, I’m sure. A gent, I take it ; simply 
a gent, Sir. Certainly he’s no sailor for he’s kept his bed ever since we hauled out, and 
there he’s still alying.” 

I was vexed to hear this, for the association of a man chronically sea-sick as a 
bedroom companion threatened a truly awful condition of the voyage if I should be 
unable to exchange my berth. 

I had thus questioned the under-steward whilst we stood at the head of the stair- 
case which conducted to the quarters I was to occupy ; and let me here explain the 
structure of the after part of this ship, for it is the stage on which was enacted the 
singular drama it is my business to communicate, and it is desirable for duc 
appreciation of the performance that the scenery should be very clearly submitted. 
The saloon, then, of this ship consisted of a long interior, the deck or roof of which was 
called the poop. A row of cabins went down on either hand of it, and in the centre 
was a long table with a cross table at the after end, the two forming the shape of the 
letter T ,and there were fixed-benches at the sides of the table for the people to sit upon 
at their meals. The huge trunk of the mizzen-mast pierced the deck and might have 
passed for a colossal column designed wholly for the support of the roof of this saloon. 
Everything was in good taste with something of pomp inthe decorations. There were 
many mirrors ; the carpets were rich ; the lamps were numerous and of brilliant metal ; 
there was a handsome piano, and, fore and aft, the place was abundantly sweetened 
and illuminated by the perishing beauties of flowers. Close against the front of the 
saloon, where the windows of it overlooked the main-deck, was a large square 
hatchway down which fell a flight of broad steps that conducted to a row of cabins 
similar to those above them. My berth was there—my half-berth as I may call it, 
and thither I now followed the under-steward anxious to establish myself speedily that 
I might get on deck again and see what sort of people I was to have as fellow 
passengers. 

The cabin I was shown into was somewhat dark. This was partly due to my 
entering it fresh from the bright light above. A degree of gloom, however, absent in 
the other cabins, was occasioned by the overhanging ledge of the mizzen-channels, a 
wide platform projecting from the ship’s side for spreading the rigging of the mast. 
The cabin porthole looked directly out from under this channel which served to shade 
it from the light as the peak of a cap protectsthe eyes. There was nevertheless, plenty 
of light to see by, and I found myself in a small compartment furnished in the usual 
seagoing fashion with a couple of bunks or bedsteads, one on top of the other, the top 
one close under the porthole, a contrivance of basin, glass and the like in a corner for 
purposes of toilet, two small fixed chests of drawers, and a small heap of luggage 
marked with the letters G. P. I noticed a scent of tobacco, as though a pipe or cigar 
had been recently extinguished. 
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In the lower bunk lay a young fellow completely dressed in a suit of tweed with 
varnished boots dnd red silk socks. His hands were folded upon his waistcoat 
and there was a flash of gems upon them as he breathed. I could not very clearly 
distinguish his face in the gloom of the hole in which he reposed, but what 
little 1 saw instantly struck me as remarkable. It was a revelation of manly 
beauty—a slow stealing out, from the dimness, of physical lineaments of con- 
siderable grace and charm. To say this is perhaps to say all that I have it in my 
power to communicate, for any effort of description would impair in the reader the 
impression which I desire to reflect from my own sense and memory of this young 
man’s beauty. This much, however, I may say, that he differed from the fashion that 
was at that period current in the wearing of his hair. The whisker was then almost 
universally worn; but the cheek and chin of this young man were as smooth as a 
woman’s whilst his dark auburn moustache was not so heavy but that it allowed his 
very-perfectly formed mouth to be seen. Though recumbent his stature was to be 
known by the measurement of his bunk—that was six feet, six inches—from whose 
bottom board his feet rested at a distance of about half a foot. 

I stood looking at him for a little breathing while, scarce conscious of the incivility 
of such a stare in the singular fascination I found in his appearance. He eyed 
me in return with a clear, keen gaze that gave the lie direct to the drowsy droop 
of his eyelids. Seasick he certainly was not ; nor did he discover the least appearance 
of indisposition of any sort ; and I was astonished to find him lying in the comparative 
gloom of this cabin instead of being on deck where the weak sweet breath of the 
morning air, charged with the autumnal aromas of the land, was to be tasted, and 
whence a noble spectacle of English scenery was to be viewed ; the sloping greenery 
of Mount Edgcumbe, the little emerald-like gem of Drake’s Island, the pleasant slope 
of the Hoe, and the fifty details of marine beauty betwixt the ship and the shore in 
the shape of the line of battle ship straining at her anchor with her three tiers of 
batteries overhanging the smooth waters, the dark-winged smack languidly seeking 
an offing, a Symondite brig-of-war delicate as a carving of tinted ivory. 

The steward put my traps into my bunk and was about to quit the cabin. 

‘*When do we sail ?” exclaimed the young fellow in a soft and quiet voice. 

‘¢ At noon, sir.” 

The young man produced a large magnificent gold watch. ‘*‘ How many passen- 
gers have come on board since we dropped anchor here ?” said he. 

‘*T cannot tell, sir” answered the steward in a tone of mingled respect and as- 
tonishment. ‘‘I will inquire, sir.” 

‘* Do so, and get me a list of the passengers if you can,” exclaimed the young 
fellow speaking with some increase of energy, and in anything but a sea-sick voice. 

‘* Very good, sir.” Again the steward was making as if to go when he suddenly 
paused and said, ‘‘ Shall you lunch in the saloon, sir? ” 

‘*No;” replied the young fellow with a sudden drop in the note of his voice, the 
artificiality of which was instantly distinguishable by my ear, ‘‘ I am not well and here 
I shall continue. Let me have my meals as hitherto—the leg of a chicken, a pint 
bottle of champagne—the merest trifle will serve my turn until I feel better. If I give 
trouble I hope there is nothing unusual in it. People cannot help feeling squeamish 
at sea.” 

‘* No trouble, sir,” answered the man. He paused, and finding the young fellow 
silent, went out. 

‘*T am to share your berth,” said I, struck by his talk to the steward as though 
my presence were unheeded by him ; ‘‘I hope I shall not inconvenience you ?” 

‘*No. It cannot be helped. I wished to have acabin tomyself, but the ship is full. 
May I inquire your name?” 

‘* Swift—Captain Swift.” I added the name of my regiment and asked if he was 
in the Army. 

‘*No.” There was an energy in his zo’s that to the ear corresponded to the beat of 
a strong pulse to the finger. ‘* My name is Pellew, Mr. George Pellew.” 

As he spoke I glanced at the initials upon a portmanteau of his that lay close by. 
Was it because of his way of pronouncing the words George Pellew ? Was it because 
of some instinctive incommunicable reason, unintelligible to myself perhaps, that I 
could not find it in me to fit the name to the man who pronounced it? This much 
! recollect : | was as certain at that moment that George Pellew was ot his name as 
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““MY NAUSEA?” HE EXCLAIMED. ‘‘OH, YES, TOBACCO IS GOOD FOR SEA-SICKNESS.” P. 63. 


that mine was Graham Swift. His large eye was resting full, keenly and intelligently 
upon me as I turned afresh to view him; but the lids drooped in a moment and he 
suddenly averted his face whilst he pocketed the watch which he had continued to 
hold and toy with. 

I was in no temper to express sympathy with an indisposition which seemed to me 
entirely feigned ; and however much my curiosity was to be presently tickled, just now 
I was too full of thoughts of the leave-taking I was fresh from—of the beloved mother 
I had said good- bye to, perhaps for ever—of the old country which it might be my 
destiny never again to behold—for my mind to feel actively interested in this extra- 
ordinarily handsome and mysterious cabin companion of mine. _I briefly inquired if I 
could be of any use to him; there were boats alongside ; had he letters to send. 
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any communication to make with the shore? He thanked me with a graceful smile 
which swiftly faded as to a sudden emotion of despondency and there being nothing 
to detain me in the cabin I slightly bowed to him and quitted the berth. 

I escaped the crowd on the main deck by arriving on the pcop by the steps con- 
ducting through the companion way. As I passed through the saloon I observed a 
busy coming and going of people, little knots in earnest conversation, doors suddenly 
opening and closing with figures of ladies and gentlemen at the table eagerly scratch- 
ing some final missive for the shore. There was a good number of persons assembled 
on the poop, a large proportion of them friends of the passengers, and it was impos- 
sible to tell who was and who was not going out in the ship. It was about eleven 
o'clock ; we were to sail, if the under-steward was to be believed, at noon. The 
captain however was not apparently on board and at present there were no signs of 
the ship getting under way. I lighted a cigar and planted myself right aft, close 
against the deserted wheel, and with folded arms contemplated the picture of the 
fabric that was to be my home for the next four or five months. 

I confess | had never felt lonelier. It was not wholly the reactionary emotion of 
leave-taking and the mere sense of Jeng alone ; there was in addition that deep and 
burdensome feeling of solitude that visits a man who is solitary in a crowd. Whilst 
I stood in a melancholy mood blowing a cloud of tobacco smoke, and watching with 
dull interest the various gestures and facial expressions of the knots of people 
and surveying with languid admiration the combined effect of this picture of 
almond-white decks, of burnished glass skylights, of sparkling brass-work, of the 
soft and various hues of women’s apparel, of the scarlet of the soldiers’ uniforms, 
blending with the striped shirts or rough blue jackets of the seamen, the whole framed 
by the tall line of the bulwarks from which ascended the heavy black mass of the 
shrouds and gear, carrying the eye upwards to the starry altitudes of the trucks whose 
white buttons gleamed against the misty blue as though they were formed of frosted 
silver ; whilst, I say, my eyes and thoughts were thus despondently busy, there arose 
through the companion hatch, the yawn of which immediately confronted me as | 
stood abaft the wheel, the figure of a stout, fiercely-whiskered military man, who on 
putting his foot upon the deck turned to extend his hand to a young lady who was 
immediately following him. 

I seemed to know the gentleman by sight: I had probably met him at a club ; 
some fleeting view of him perhaps as he sat at table or passed through a room had 
left upon my mind the impression of his handsome, striking, but haughty, fierce, 
and forbidding, face. He was above six feet in height, erect as a ramrod, with 
that sort of figure which when witnessed in men of my calling instinctively makes one 
think of the thunder of a charger’s gallop, of the gleam of a brandished sabre, and 
of some motionless confronting ranks of men, massed into a hedge of gleaming blue 
steel. His whiskers were white, and stood out formidably from either cheek ; his large 
moustache lay like a roll of cotton wool under his nostrils, and either side of it went 
with an angry curl that reached very nearly to the ear. There was a fixed air of 
frowning in his eyes which were of the deadness of unpolished jet, suggesting black 
blood not very many generations back. The dark hue of his cheek was made darker 
yet by the contrast of his white hair. 

It was easy to guess that the young lady whom he handed through the companion- 
way was his daughter. The subtlety of the resemblance eludes description, yet I at 
once said to myself, she is his child. Of the several types of female beauty I have 
beheld in my time and can recall! there is none that | can remember to compare 
this girl’s with. It was not the amazingly delicate complexion of her skin, nor 
the dull bronze of her hair, nor the liquid softness and fire of her large, dark-brown 
eyes ; there was nothing in lip, nose, or ear; in form of face or grace of brow that 
created for her that individuality of charm and separate wonder cf beauty which my 
sight, on going to her, instantly witnessed. What was it then? The pen of a 
Hawthorne or of a De Quincey alone could expound the mystery. That it was 
character 1 do not doubt; an active blending of informing qualities of mind which 
wrought in her face, as by some delicate miracle of the painter’s art the likeness of a 
woman whose beauty is wholly material might be infinitely raised by the involvement 
of a sweet impassioned character with its physical loveliness and made a marvellous 
thing of. 

Never could one figure the melancholy of resignation expressed in the same degree 
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as one found it in this girl’s countenance. I met her glance, and the idea suggested 
to me by it was that she was always seeing something beyond the object at which she 
directed her eyes. Her father, for her father it was, addressed her, as he stood a 
moment sending a sweeping look over the people, then gave her his arm, and together 
they went forward, where he was immediately accosted, and was presently towering 
amid a little group that gathered round him. 

A sailorly-looking man with a sunburnt face, a naval peak to his cap, and dressed 
in a suit of serge came with a deep sea lurch to the binnacle, behind which I was 
sitting on a grating that formed a little deck abaft the wheel. I guessed him to be 
one of the mates of the ship and carelessly asked him at what hour we sailed. 

‘Very shortly, sir,” he answered. ‘‘I’m expecting the captain aboard every 
minute, and the moment he arrives we shall get our anchor.” 

** You have a great number of passengers? ” 

‘* Yes, sir, we are a full ship.” 

‘* Pray,” said I, ‘‘can you tell me the name of that tall gentleman yonder with the 
white whiskers—that man who stands there with the charming young lady on his 
arm ?” 

‘* Major-General Sir Charles Primrose, K.C.B., and as much more of the alphabet 
going to his name as would steady a big kite if they were made a tail of,” he responded 
with a laugh in the light-blue eye he turned upon me. 

The name was of course perfectly familiar to me and I could now recollect having 
read or heard that Sir Charles was about to proceed to India to take command of a 
district the name of which has escaped my memory. I asked the mate if the young 
lady who leaned upon the general’s arm was his daughter, and he answered, yes: she 
was Miss Primrose, as it stood in the passengers’ list. 

‘* Is Lady Primrose on board?” I said. 

He could not tell me ; he believed not ; he fancied that the general was a widower. 

This mate, who turned out to be the chief officer of the ship, Mr. John Freeman by 
name, had very little information to communicate about the passengers. Yet we 
contrived to find topics enough for conversation to keep us leaning over the side some 
ten minutes or quarter of an hour, during which I spoke of my somewhat mysterious 
cabin-fellow, Mr. George Pellew ; but he knew nothing of him ; he did not even seem 
conscious that such a gentleman was aboard; until suddenly starting and fetching a 
telescope from the skylight and levelling it he exclaimed that the captain was coming 
and hurried away. 

The name of the master of the ship was Stagg—Captain Stagg—a man whose low 
stature and bow legs caused him to present a very insignificant figure, spite of the 
careful manner in which he wrapped himself up in a cloth frock coat decorated with 
brass buttons, so that he needed but a tall hat to resemble a harbour master rather 
than a blue water mariner ; his face however proclaimed his calling ; his countenance 
was scored and furrowed with long years of hard weather life, and one seemed to 
trace the word ‘‘ ocean” scrawled all over it, as upon the trunk of a tree or the back of 
an old seat one witnesses a name rudely chiselled by some wanton knife, repeated over 
and over again. His head was singularly orbicular in shape, his eves were large and 
protruding, of a dull and watery blue, his nose was twisted to the left as from a blow, 
whilst his mouth had a decided curl to the right as from perversity: and between 
them these perfidious features communicated to his countenance an expression of blunt 
and mirthful good-nature, which was certainly foreign to the man’s character. 

He arrived on the poop, pulling off his cap with many grotesque contortions to the 
ladies and gentlemen assembled, and a few minutes afterwards a bell on the quarter- 
deck used for the sea-chimes of the hours was violently and alarmingly rung 
to the accompaniment of the shouts of mates and midshipmen dispersed about the 
decks ordering those who were not sailing to India to immediately quit the ship. 
From the sternmost extremity of the vessel I watched the process of getting under 
way with interest. First of all the windlass was manned ; a voice of storm began a 
song, the burden of which was regularly taken up by thirty or forty hurricane throats, 
for in those days ships went liberally manned. Strange was the effect of this wild 
sea chorus as one listened to it whilst watching those who were leaving 
and those who were remaining, bidding one another farewell. The poop was 
quickly thinned; a few passengers stood at the rail waving handkerchiefs and 
kissing hands to their friends as they entered the boats alongside ; the General with 
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his daughter upon his arm stood at the break of the poop, gazing down upon a scene 
of emotion and distress upon the quarter-deck with a face of wood. The little 
captain, with his pumpkin-shaped head and protruding eyes, as dim as jelly-fish, slided 
athwart the deck on his rounded shanks with the rhythmic action of the pendulum, 
now gazing aloft, now sending a look forward at the forecastle, where stood the mate 
gazing at the cable as it came in link by link, now directing his glance around the 
scene of bay and out to sea past the breakwater. A little wind was blowing ; it blew 
direct from Plymouth town, and you heard the sounds of the life ashore in it, the 
noise of bells and the dim, thread-like hum of distant locomotion. There was weight 
enough in the air to tremble the water under the sun into a giant surface of blinding 
stars and diamonds, and, September as the month was, the land—the beautiful land 
of this most noble bay—seemed to gather to itself a dye of tropic softness and richness 
from the sudden brushing of the water into shuddering splendour. 

Presently a number of figures raced aloft, orders were sharply given and as sharply 
re-echoed ; all three topsails were let fall at once, and the white cloths flashed to the 
lower yardarms as the clews were swiftly sheeted home ; the hollow clanking of the 
windlass pawls ceased as the great yards mounted shaping the lustrous canvas into 
symmetric spaces and clothing the lofty fabric with the grace of white and spacious 
wings. A little later and the long jibbooms of the Light of Asia were pointing sea- 
wards, with the windlass still clanking, the hoarse voices of men still chorusing, fold 
after fold of sail falling and then rising, passengers along the line of the bulwarks 
passionately gesticulating good-byes, and a crowd of boats with motioning people 
standing erect in them slowly settling away astern. 


iP 


GENERAL AND MISS PRIMROSE. 


1 HAD a good opportunity on this first day of sailing of observing the numerous 
company who were proceeding to India. With the exception of Mr. George Pellew, 
I believe that allthe passengers assembled at the luncheon table at one o’clock on this, 
my first day at all events of the voyage, at which hour the ship was well clear of the 
Sound, standing for the central Channel navigation under full breasts of canvas from 
truck to waterway ; her decks, an extraordinarily busy scene of sailors coiling away 
the rigging and clearing up, and of soldiers passing in and out of the galley with 
smoking kids and steaming puddings for the messes of the three or four score men 
who formed the ship’s cargo of red-coats. 

The water was wonderfully smooth, otherwise the company might not have been 
numerous. I observed the glittering swing trays, and their scarcely perceptible 
oscillation indicated a movement in the ship that could be trying only to the imagination. 
Surely Mr. George Pellew, who smoked tobacco in his cabin and talked of chicken and 
champagne—something light in short, when trifles lighter than air are as heavy as 
thunderbolts to the really capsized stomach—could not be so seriously inconvenienced 
by this soft cradling and rhythmic sliding of the structure, in whose movements you felt 
the whole life coming into her out of her milky pinions, as to be obliged to keep his 
cabin! I ran my eye over the company. It was an omnium-gatherum—as typical a 
mixture of human beings as was ever wafted from the British coast to remote parts. 
Ten or twelve military men: a parson: a brigade surgeon; a naval lieutenant, a 
beef-faced merchant captain named Whale, the representative of a firm of ship-owners, 
sailing to India to inquire into some matter of collision. Needless to say it took me a 
few days to find out these people’s vocations. There were some Civil Service young 
gentlemen ; and we were largely leavened by ladies, from Mrs. Colonel Mowbray, an 
immensely stout woman, whose high Roman nose and projecting under lip made one 
think of a wall drinking fountain—spout and cup: down—though I know not why 
down—to a delicate young girl named Miss Vavasour whose brilliant eyes and wax- 
like fingers too surely indicated that her embarkation in pursuit of health was all 
too late. 

My gaze however was chiefly attracted by Miss Primrose. The General sat on the 
right of the captain at the athwartship table at the after end of the saloon, and his 
daughter’s seat was next him. Sir Charles darted searching looks everywhere, 
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pausing sometimes with an air of haughty and contemptuous inspection ; but his 
daughter kept her eyes downwards bent. She seldom raised them I observed even 
when replying to words addressed to her by one or two ladies who sat near. She 
lunched in her hat, which being somewhat large and richly plumed, overshadowed her 
face, sitting as she did for the most part with her head bowed; yet enough was 
visible of her countenance to render its expression of melancholy memorable to 
me even though my sight had gone to her then for the first and last time. Nor 
was it melancholy only : there was something of fear in it too, and the combined effect 
seemed to my mind to suggest a violent heart-wrench, the brutality of which had 
coloured anguish with the highest form of tragic amazement. 

At this first lunch aboard the Light of Asia we were all very constrained, truly 
British in our cautious regard and wary approaches. Here and there you would hear 
a voice talking somewhat loftily and drawlingly and occasionally a ‘‘ Yaas” and 
a ‘*Good Ged” would meet the ear, and there was a frequent glitter of wine glasses 
raised to moustachioed lips ; and a species of emotion termed by newspaper reporters 
‘* sensation’ would be noticeable amongst the ladies when reference was made for 
instance to the Bay of Biscay and to the weather off Agulhas. I eyed General 
Primrose with some respect, for he was a man who had risen by merit to distinction in 
his profession, and he had a high character for courage and fortitude and adroitness 
in passages of difficulty, though I had also heard of him as an unpleasantly severe 
disciplinarian and a person whose popularity was wholly to be found amongst those 
who had never been in any sort of way associated with him. What was his motive, 
I remember speculating, for withdrawing his melancholy daughter from the green 
lands and pleasant climate of England, to hold her within sight under the bloom- 
destroying sun of India? He did not look to be a gentleman who stood in need of 
the ministrations of a daughter. A valet, a man-servant, always standing at attention, 
a passive object to be easily sworn at, a target for a half-wellington boot, something 
too large to be missed by even an awkwardly flung missile : this methought as I gazed 
at his stern, haughty and forbidding face, with its eyes which seemed to shower im- 
passioned expletives at every glance, was the species of attendant 4e would require— 
he with his savagely curled white moustache and sullen dye of cheek which promptly 
sent the mind to years of inflaming dishes and to a liver disorganized by protracted 
periods of injudicious hospitality. Was he taking out this girl to India to get her 
married? Surely her gift of most uncommon beauty must render such a project as 
that the easiest of all achievable things in England, providing of course she held no 
opinions of her own on the subject. And these speculations, all swiftly entered upon 
and dismissed, as I sat on this first day at sea at that table, conducted me to another 
fancy : was her undissembled expression of melancholy due to love? Had she made 
some grave, maidenly blunder—from her father’s point of view I mean? And was this 
voyage to India, and was her residence in that country to be the General’s corrective 
for an untimely or an ill-placed sentiment ? 

But whilst I thus sat thinking, exchanging now and again somewhat abstractedly 
a sentence with the surgeon of the ship, whose place at table was next me, the bulk- 
heads on cither hand slightly creaked and the ship leaned to a sudden increase of 
veight in the wind and to the first of a long light heave of swell rolling to the quarter 
of the vessel out of the south-east. In fact I supposed we had now opened the Channel 
past Bolt Head and the respiration of the wide breast of water beyond was to be felt. 
There was some staring one at another and a general pause in the conversation ; but 
the ship continued to roll, lightly indeed, yet in a manner to cause one to look at one’s 
wine glass to see what was to become of it. Then one lady stood up, then another ; 
Mrs. Colonel Mowbray sailed balloon-like to her cabin and in a few moments everybody 
was in motion hastening on deck or withdrawing to his berth. 

Though by no means an old sailor—in those days my age was eight-and-twenty 
and I had rounded the Cape of Good Hope twice in my passages to and from India— 
sea-sickness never troubled me. My cigar case was empty and I went to my cabin to fill 
it from my portmanteau. I use the words cabin and berth indifferently ; but strictly 
the term éerth applies to a sleeping place on board ship, whilst cadin signifies the living 
room. As I made my way to my berth I felt very sensibly the inconvenience of sharing 
it with another ; or perhaps I should say with such another as Mr. Pellew threatened 
to be—a man who promised to be incessantly present whenever I made my visits, and 
who must therefore rob my half of the sea-bedroom of all charm of privacy. 1 
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opened the door and found him sitting erect in his bunk with his legs over the edge 
smoking a Manila cheroot. A tray containing the remains of his luncheon and an 
empty bottle of champagne stood on the deck. His posture now fully disclosed him ; 
the sunshine lay strong upon the sea on the port hand of the vessel on which side our 
cabin was situated, and the sheen flowing off the rich and trembling brilliancy of the 
water gushed to the large open port-hole and rendered the interior thrice as light as I 
had previously found it. 

I stood for a few moments staring with real wonder and admiration at the surpris- 
ing beauty of the young fellow’s face—but a beauty as masculine as any woman could 
wish to find in the graces of a man—every feature virile in its very essence. He 
smiled, and holding up his cigar exclaimed, ‘‘ 1 am an inveterate smoker and hope you 
will not object to the smell of tobacco smoke in this cabin?” 

‘*Not at all. I too am a hard smoker.” I opened my portmanteau and produced 
a box of cigars. ‘‘ But I should have thought that smoking would not suit your 
complaint.” 

‘*My nausea?” he exclaimed eying me gravely and keenly. ‘‘Oh, yes. Tobacco 
is good for sea-sickness. It has certain tonical properties. It is also a sort of 
narcotic, they say. Whatever is good for the nerves is good for nausea.” He 
continued to coolly puff at his weed, meanwhile observing me with a narrowness wholly 
wanting in offence though it made me very sensible of its curious quality of pene- 
tration. 

‘* Pray,” said I carelessly, but uae with intention ‘‘ why do you not go on deck 
and breathe the fresh air? Surely for nausea there is a virtue in fresh air which must 
be wanting even in tobacco.”’ 

‘* 1 am very well here,” he answered. ‘‘ Did you lunch in the saloon?’ 

** 1 did.” 

‘* Many present ?’ 

** All, I should say, saving yourself.” 

‘* A large number of military men, no doubt ?” 

‘* Yes, we muster fairly well.” 

‘* In fact,” said he ‘‘ this is almost a troop ship. The fellow who waits upon me 
here, talks of there being a General on board.” 

‘* So there is,” said I, ‘‘ Major-General Sir Charles Primrose—a big gun in his way 
—a whole breast of medals no doubt, and with record enough to furnish him with 
a page or two in books which tell you who people with titles are.” 

‘* Do you know him ?” he asked languidly. 

‘* No, but I shall be presently making his acquaintance perhaps.”’ 

‘*] dare say he is a very disagreeable person. An objectionable old East Indian 
officer surely tops the list of people one ought to dislike. Such airs ! such prejudices ! 
such despotism resulting from the habit of commanding not only black troops, but 
black servants. And then,” continued he, preserving his languid voice, ‘‘ the objec- 
tionable old East Indian officer has a trick of shouting when he converses. He will 
bawl good morning to you as though he were ordering a regiment of Sepoys to charge. 
I believe I shall remain very much out of sight. Itis miserable to be locked up with 
unpleasant people,” he added talking with an affectation of ‘‘ nerves ” and with a sleepy 
droop of his lids which only served to sharpen the clear intelligent gaze of his 
handsome eyes. 

‘* But you will not surely wholly live in this cabin ?” 

‘*No. I will of course take the air from time to time, but I shall probably continue 
to eat here. There is no shipboard law I presume to oblige a passenger to take his 
meals at the cabin table? Many ladies on board?” continued he speaking with a 
slizht drawl. 

‘* A baker’s dozen, I should say—perhaps more.” 

‘*T figure,”’ said he—‘‘ a Lady Primrose, a woman rendered as objectionable as her 
husband by the contaminating airs and graces of Indian Society.’ 

‘‘ There is no Lady Primrose: at least there is no Lady Primrose in this ship. 
There is a Miss Primrose, a beautiful and interesting girl. But why do you speak of 
the General as objectionable? I have not called him so and you | may take it have 
not yet met him.” 

He slightly yawned and answered whilst he relighted his cigar: ‘* Something in 
your reference to him may have suggested the old gentleman as objectionable. I 
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really do not know, Captain Swift, and I may honestly add that I really do not 
care. 

‘** Well,” said I moving towards the door, ‘‘I must hope to be able to coax you on 
deck later on.”’ 

He smiled and rose out of his bunk to take a book from the top of the 
little chest of drawers which he had appropriated. He was even taller than I had 
supposed him to be, a magnificent figure of a man, and as he stood for a moment 
there was the grace of a reposing dancer in his posture. ‘‘ Well now,” thought I as | 
walked out, ‘‘ who the dickens is this noble creature I should like to know ? and what 
is his motive in going to India? and what can be his object in imprisoning himself in 
a darksome cabin? And he is to be my berth fellow too! I shall find out something 
about him by and by no 
doubt. Is he a criminal 
flying from his country ? 
A forger? a homicide ? 
A mystery there certainly 
is. Heis no more sea-sick 
than I am; he is no more 
averse to the society of 
old East India officers than 
another. What is it then?” 
And this question, uttered 
to myself, landed me on the 
poop. 

The scene into which ] 
rose extinguished in me all 
thoughts of Mr. Pellew. 
The after part of the ship 
was comparatively  de- 
serted, many of the pas- 
sengers being probably too 
incommoded by the move- 
ments of the vessel to show 
themselves, whilst others 
were busy in their berths 
with the bestowal of the 
clothes and conveniences 
they had brought with 
them. The breeze had con- 
siderably freshened, and 
the countenance of the 
windward sky had under- 
**SHE SAT MOTIONLESS AS THOUGH IN A PROFOUND REVERIE.” gone one of those swift 





changes which always im- 
press me as a sort of miracle. When I had gone below to lunch, the heavens were 
high and pure, with but a film of cloud here and there, and the sun in the south and 
west sparkled in the September atmosphere with a silver mistiness that by a dis- 
cerning eye might have been deemed prophetic. And now that same face of heaven 
was sullen with ridged cloud, a surface of corrugated vapour that was already streaming 
past our mast-heads and away over the lee-bow, with the sun now and again flash- 
ing a single beam through a crevice and smiting some frothing head of sea under it 
into a dazzle of snow. The ship was swarming along magnificently, some of her 
lighter sails on high blowing out like bladders in the grip of their gear, with the 
figures of reefers aft and seamen forward trotting up the wide spread of massive black 
shrouds to furl the canvas ; her round bow and enormously thick cutwater stormed 
through the hurl of the surge, and often to her curtseyings the foam was swept ahead of 
her to the distance of her flying jibboom end when it would come rushing past in a 
giddy boiling that made the eye which watched it spin again. 

This was, indeed, being at sea! We had sunk the land—No! hard away down 
upon the quarter in the windy haze you saw the phantasmal loom of the English 
coast, but so ghost-like was it that it eluded the gaze you directed that way ; it 
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revealed itself fitfully and was gone when you looked. Yet it was England; the last 
glimpse maybe we were to obtain of the old home, and my spirits sank as I strained 
my eyes into the horizon. 

I peered through the glass of the skylight and saw Miss Primrose seated at the 
table almost directly beneath. An open book lay before her, but it was easy to guess 
by her slightly averted face that her eyes were not fastened upon the page. She had 
removed her hat and I could now see that she added to her other extraordinary charms 
an amazing profusion, a wonderful luxuriance of dark gold hair—to call it so, 
though it would puzzle a greater artist in words than I to communicate the ex- 
quisite hue of this girl’s tresses. She sat motionless as though in a profound reverie 
making nothing of the gathering uneasiness of the ship’s movements and entirely 
heedless of those who passed her. Indeed in the brief space during which I watched, 
a lady paused and addressed her, then finding herself unanswered moved on with a 
smile. 

The mate standing at the rail which protected the overhanging ledge of the poop 
deck was sending orders in a bull-like note aloft and forward and the ship was full of 
hurry. Indeed the weather was hardening into what promised to be half a gale of 
wind, and I stood watching with interest the complicated business of shortening sail. 
Many of the poor Tommies were already hopelessly sea-sick, leaning over the bulwark 
rail, and a few of them lay like logs in the lee scuppers, rolling a little way to the left 
and then a little way to the right with the heave of the deck. Some who were more 
seasoned dragged with the sailors at the ropes, and their uniforms combining with the 
varied apparel of the Jacks made so commonplace a shipboard matter as that of 
manning the topsail halliards quite a picturesque affair. But happily the wind blew 
from a quarter to quickly thunder us out of the Channel, and by five o’clock the ship 
with a reef in each topsail was thrashing at some ten or eleven miles in the hour 
through the swelling waters, flinging the spray aft as far as the gangway with a 
frequent large soft cloud of spume blowing like a burst of steam off her bow, a 
couple of men at the wheel, a long race of boiling wake astern of her and a rigging 
vocal with orchestral notes that rose at times into triumphal bursts amid which the 
fanciful ear might catch the clear bugling of some wild ocean melody. 


Ill. 
MY MYSTERIOUS CABIN-FELLOW. 


From this hour I date a long term of stormy weather. In fact for several days the 
decks were unvisitable ; the rain swept in sheets past the masts: the scuppers sobbed 
to the incessant downpour and the wet gale blew with an edge of ice in it. Most of 
the passengers kept their cabins. Sir Charles was amongst those who were prostrated, 
and of his daughter I saw nothing. Often not more than six or eight of us assembled 
at meal times. Mr. Pellew remained below with the others who were sea-sick ; yet he 
certainly did not suffer. He ate well, was constantly smoking, emptied his bottle of 
champagne with relish, and was sufficiently easy to be able to sprawl upon his back in 
his bunk and to read novels of which he had a heap that stood in a corner of the 
berth. He would ask me in a voice of indifference what was going forward on deck, 
but no more was exchanged between us than common civility exacted. 

I liked the confinement of my berth so little that after I quitted it of a morning 
my visits to it were very few and far between; and commonly when I turned in of a night, 
my friend under me—for as you know I occupied the top bunk—was either asleep or 
hinting by keeping his eyes closed that he did not wish to converse. While such 
weather as we were now having continued it was not very likely that inquiries would 
be made about my secret and mysterious cabin passenger ; his representations of sea 
sickness which would filter through the steward who waited upon him to the ears of 
the captain, mates and passengers were entirely reasonable and credible. But how 
would it be later on, when the Madeira parallels, say, gave us bright skies and when 
everybody must be supposed cured of his nausea? Yet after all what more could 
follow than general astonishment at so extraordinary a -whim—conjectures which 
would presently exhaust themselves, and a vast amount of throbbing curiosity amongst 
the women, particularly if they should gather that he was the extraordinarily handsome 
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man and noble and commanding figure I found him? What could the captain 
do? Mr. Pellew had paid for his share of his berth and had a right to live in it, and 
though to be sure the Commander with some idea of rooting the young fellow out of 
his cell might insist that the privileges of a bed-room did not comprise those of a par- 
lour, it was not to be imagined that he would trouble himself over the behaviour of a 
man whom he and his officers would straightway set down as half-witted, or in the 
highest degree eccentric. 

I have said that during these days of storm my cabin fellow and I found little to 
say to each other outside a few civil commonplaces. At the same time I could not 
help noticing that he watched me with the air of a man bent upon solving a problem 
of human character by the interpretation of aspect without reference to speech. His 
gaze was keen and vivid ; I had never encountered looks more penetrating. Possibly 
I may have imagined his silent scrutiny a shrewder inquest than it really was, because 
of my powerlessness to fathom his motive for giving himself this trouble with a perfect 
stranger. I cannot feign that there was any charm in my face to merit a degree of 
attention that was sometimes almost impassioned despite its furtiveness. My character 
was commonplace; I was an off-hand, careless young soldier, by no means burdened with 
brains, and certainly to him I must have seemed perfectly colourless in intellect, and 
entirely insipid. 

Sometimes I fancied that he was meditating an avowal, though by this time I had 
wholly absolved him from the several black crimes my early imagination had charged 
him with. He had not the look of a man with a dark secret. There was a high-born 
freedom in his face that was like nature’s own resentment of a doubt of his honour, 
of his character, of his career. If he meant then to take me into his confidence, what 
had he to impart? Once a dim suspicion crossed my mind—vaguely and most 
illogically I seemed to connect his perplexing self-immurement with the melancholy and 
beautiful girl whom I had not seen since I stood viewing her through the cabin sky- 
light. Why? I cannot tell unless it was because of his manner of dwelling with a 
kind of careless disgust upon the name of Sir Charles Primrose. But the light 
suspicion or imagination rather, vanished in me as soon as it was formed. 

The weather moderated on the morning of the fifth day and when I went on deck 
after breakfast, I found the sun shining amongst huge and swelling bodies of fleecy 
vapour, which as their brows smote the luminary, caught a glory that seemed intenset 
than that of the orb himself, whilst there would flash from the stately sailing masses 
many fan-shaped radiations of blinding brilliance ; the sea of a deep blue was still 
running high, and far as the eye could reach the ocean was a rising and falling surface 
of violet surge and frothing heads. It still blew a fresh breeze, but the wind was 
almost directly aft, sail had been made, and the ship was going along on a level keel, 
soaring and sinking with the majesty of an old line of battle ship, with regularity that 
rendered walking easy. 

A number of the passengers arrived; there were soldiers sunning themselves 
forward, and the decks were hospitable with colour and life. Amongst those who 
came on the poop after breakfast—though the lady had not been present at the table— 
were Sir Charles and his daughter. He looked somewhat haggard from confinement 
and sickness, but his face I thought had an unpleasantly hard expression; there was 
something frowning and even threatening in his eyes which he darted here and there, 
returning haughty distant bows to the salutation of the captain and others as he 
tucked his daughter’s hand under his arm and fell to patrolling the deck with her. I 
could not gather that they conversed. She appeared to look at nothing but the planks 
on which she trod. 

Old Captain Whale, the shipowner’s representative whom I have previously 
mentioned, was leaning with me against the rail when they arrived. 

** A stern looking old gentleman!” said he to me ; ‘‘ 1 shouldn’t like to be one of 
his soldiers. How many black chaps I wonder has he blown from the mouths of 
cannons? I know you to be of his profession, sir. You'll excuse my freedom.” 

‘‘ It is the traditional privilege of sailors to dislike soldiers,” said I laughing. 

‘“Well, there you're right,” he exclaimed with a broad grin. ‘‘Not but that a 
soldier may not be a very good sort of man too, but where for instance would you 
find even an Admiral who had covered himself with glory, annihilated a fleet, 
occasioned what the newspapers would call a new geographical distribution, saved the 
throne, and lowered the income tax, give himself the airs of that old gentleman yonder ? 
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His daughter don’t look a very happy woman, does she? His cabin’s next to mine 
and I heard him rating her this morning.’ 
** Rating her. What did you hear?” 
**] wouldn’t hear. I didn’t choose to hear. The fact is, sir, I had no right to 





** HE TUCKED HIS DAUGHTER’S HAND UNDER HIS ARM AND FELL TO PATROLLING THE DECK WITH HER.” 


hear. But the tone of his voice—why, it was like listening to a wrangling bo’sun 
through a bulkhead.” 

‘* How do you know that he was addressing her?” 

‘* Why,” said he, ‘‘ as I entered my cabin she entered his. Tell you what,” said 
he sinking his voice, ‘‘ there’s a love yarn in that job. That old gentleman’s been 
and broken his daughter’s heart. Look at her face, sir.” 

He wagged his purple countenance, fetched a sigh which for depth and intensity 
might have followed a long and thirsty pull at a bowl of punch, and stepped down on 
to the quarter deck. 
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I lingered awhile covertly watching the General and his daughter, and then went 
to my cabin for a pipe and a pouch of tobacco. Mr. Pellew was seated in my bunk 
with his legs dangling over the edge of it, and, as | entered, was intent upon what I 
thought to be a coloured picture until a step took me close enough to see that it was 
amap. He begged my pardon for using my bunk, said that he was unable to see in 
his own bedstead, and then asked me in an easy off-hand way if I understood 
navigation. 

‘*No,” I responded, ‘‘ I have no knowledge whatever of it.”’ 

‘* T believe” said he bending his eyes upon the map, ‘‘ that the marks which sailors 
make upon their charts to signify the course their ships have sailed along are called 
‘ prickings.’ ”’ 

‘**T cannot tell you.” 

‘* Here is a little map that I have been pricking,” said he. ‘‘ Have you any idea of 
our whereabouts to-day ?” 

**No,” said I, ‘‘ but I recollect that our latitude yesterday was so and so, and as 
our course is about west south-west and our average speed since then will have been 
so and so, our latitude this morning—or say our latitude at noon to-day should be—” 
I calculated and then named a figure. 

He smiled and said, ‘‘ You are not so ignorant as you pretend, Captain Swift.” 

‘* As knowing as the average schoolboy,” said I with a shrug and a laugh and 
approaching the bunk to take my pipe from a shelf. 

‘* Then my ‘ prickings’ will be pretty nearly right,” he exclaimed, handing me the 
map that was a very clean tracing of the two Atlantics from the mouth of the British 
Channel to a few degrees south of Agulhas. 

I glanced at the pencil marks upon it and exclaimed ‘‘ Yes. That will be about the 
situation of our ship at noon to-day I should think.” 

**You have made this voyage before!” said he, taking the map from me and 
looking at it whilst he spoke. 

** Once only,” safd I. 

** What land do we sight, can you tell me?” 

‘*] do not remember that we sighted any land at all until we came to a halt in 
Simon’s Bay, which, as you may know, is close to Cape Town.” 

‘* No land at all! I had no notion an Indian voyage signified so very melancholy 
a waste of waters. -Yet,” continued he keeping his eyes fixed upon the map and 
speaking with the air of one who talks only for the sake of talking—and this was the 
first time that I had noticed any such disposition for sociability in him—‘‘ the navigation 
to the Cape should occasionally bring the land tolerably close.” 

** Quite the contrary,” said I. ‘‘I cannot tell you where the equator is crossed ; 
but I know that it is cut by these sailing keels deep in the heart of the Atlantic. Then, 
I believe, a course is made to bring the island of Trinidad off the starboard bow, after 
which the helm is shifted for the transverse stretch that brings the south-east trade 
wind whistling to the edge of the sharply braced-up sails.” 

‘** You are at no loss for sea terms,” said he, speaking as though his thoughts were 
elsewhere whilst his eyes continued to muse upon the map; then abruptly folding and 
pocketing the coloured sheet, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Shipwreck must surely be a desperate 
business in a voyage of this sort. Figure the vessel foundering somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the equator! Saving a little rock marked St. Paul there is no land 
for hundreds of miles for the boat to make for.” 

** One’s best chance must lie in being picked up,” said I. 

** Ay,” he exclaimed with a nod, ‘‘ I suppose that is so; perhaps the only chance ; 
and a pretty sure one, don’t you think? There is no ocean so crowded with shipping 
as the Atlantic.” 

‘** Pretty sure or not,” I exclaimed, ‘‘I1 hope we may not come to it. My two pet 
nightmares of fancy are, fire ashore and an open boat at sea.” 

He made no answer and producing a cigar, lighted it. 

I was astonished that he should choose to confine himself to this cabin. His motive 
was absolutely unconjecturable. It was ridiculous in him to feign dislike of the 
passengers. He had boarded the ship in the docks, and had, as I might take it, 
never set eyes upon a single being in the ship saving the man who waited upon him. 
Such a foregone conclusion of dislike or apprehension as his behaviour suggested was 
not to be received. I wondered that he was not to be coaxed from his immurement 
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by the little picture of ocean splendour that the porthole framed—a miniature that was 
warrant enough of the glory of the wide canvas without ; for through the thick but 
clear glass the blue, glittering and foaming heights of brine showed clearly with clouds 
of prismatic spray swept off them by the rush of the clear gale, whilst to the roll of 
the ship the noble ocean sky of flying white vapours came and went, putting by its 
coming and going a deep and a wild vitality into that free, radiant and windy 
morning. 

I quitted the cabin leisurely, conceiving from a sudden inquirmg look he 
fastened. upon me that he had some question to ask, but the expression of his face 
was swiftly chased away by another, and finding him mute I left him. 

Shortly after twelve that day the wind moderated, the sea subsided, studding sails 
were run aloft, and the ship floated in beauty and tranquillity through as fair an after- 
noon as ever waned over the sea ; the soft brimming run of the surge to her quarter, 
was as a caressful help to her progress, and her three stately spires swayed with a 
regularity as rhythmic as though they were keeping time to some solemn music audible 
only at the mastheads. The poop was filled with passengers ; the temperature was 
delightful ; the ladies sat here and there in chairs reading or sewing; some of the 
younger fellows amongst us hung about them, and the ‘‘ Yaases,” ‘‘ By Geds,” and 
‘* By George’s” were doubly plentiful under the inspiriting influence of the agreeable 
weather. Sir Charles and Colonel Mow bray paced the deck together, and so far as I 
could gather their talk seemed to chiefly concern soldiers’ rations. 

I missed Miss Primrose till on having occasion to enter the saloon I saw her seated 
at the extreme end of it on a little sofa near the piano, with an open book on her lap, 
over which her beautiful face drooped as though she slept. I would have given much 
for an excuse to address her ; but no excuse could have been permissible in the face of 
her manifest desire to be alone. Once again the idea that had before occurred to me 
half formed itself ia my mind, spite of its having ¢Aen been a conjecture that had scarcely 
entered my head before it was dismissed as ridiculous. Was that melancholy and beau- 
tiful girl yonder the answer to the conundrum submitted by Mr. Pellew’s behaviour? I 
could only mentally shrug my shoulders, so to speak, in response to this suspicion. 
What was it all to me? Be the affair what it might it was none of mine. And so 
little was I prone to concern myself ‘in other people’ s business that but for the 
circumstance of my being Mr. Peliew’s cabin associate, I should never have wasted 
an instant’s thought in speculating about him. : 

A fine night followed the lovely afternoon that had shone over us; a night of 
cloudless sky rich with trémbling stars more thickly strewn than ever I had beheld, and 
many of them shining in greens and reds, and of anicy whiteness of light that made one 
think of a splintered diamond, each fragment preserving the dye its fac set had sparkled 
with before the gem was shattered. There was a young moon in the west, but 
without power. The sea flowed in dark and foamless lines, and the light breeze had 
just enough of weight to hold every sail motionless. 

I sat somewhat late at the dinner table that evening talking with a young officer 
with whose family I was slightly acquainted, though it was enough that | should have 
met them to establish a sort of bond between the young fellow and myself all that 
way distant from home. It was about half-past seven when I stepped out of the 
saloon into a recess formed by the cabin front and the bulkhead of a projecting cabin - 
on either side, and lighted a cigar, for we made a kind of smoking-room of this recess, 
and here a few of us would muster after meals, pipe or cigar in mouth, and chat away, 
an hour or so. The time was what is termed at sea the second dog-watch, when if 
the weather be fine and the ship demands little or no attention the crew are at liberty 
to amuse themselves. They were doing so now ; out of the gloom that shrouded the 
forecastle came the strains of a concertina accompanying the manly notes of a seaman 
singing, The song was ‘‘Tom Bowling,” and the sailor’s clear and powerful voice 
fell back again upon the deck in a soft echo out of the stirless.concavities of the sails. 

Here and there stood or lounged a group of the dusky figures of soldiers talking in 
subdued accents, with an occasional flash of a lucifer match lighting up some whiskered 
face for a minute as it sucked at a pipe, and glancing a faint illumination upon the 
. adjacent fellows, so that it was like peering into a camera-obscura. 

Colonel Mowbray joined us, a gentleman whose propensity to argue speedily 
rendered him a bore, and I quitted the little group to stroll forward, with a notion of 
obtaining a better hearing of the music and of overhearing the conversation and jokes 
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of the Jacks. As I advanced, stepping along the deck on the lee side, I noticed a_ 
couple of figures standing against the galley or ship's kitchen, where their forms were 
so mingled with the deeper shade of darkness cast by the deck erection as to be 
indistinguishable at a little distance. I supposed them to be a couple of soldiers— 
indeed I scarcely glanced at them—and was pressing yet a little nearer to the forecastle 
front when I heard my name uttered. This caused me to stop and look, and now being 
very close to the two men I made out that one of them, standing over six feet high, 
was swathed in a cloak of true melodramatic build, the collar of which was upturned, 
whilst a large black wide-awake drawn low over his forehead disclosed the merest 
glimmer of his face. The man at his side was a seaman, who, on my pausing, passed 
round to the other side of the deck by way of the long-boat and disappeared. 

This tall, becloaked, obscure figure could be nobody else than my cabin fellow, Mr. 
George Pellew. 

‘*T am glad to see you on deck,” said I, ‘‘your long confinement must certainly 
end in punishing you.” 

‘* Why, no;” he exclaimed, speaking in a somewhat muffled voice, as though 
lifting his lips above the edge of a shawl about his neck to articulate ; ‘‘ 1 have merely 
to open the port to get all the air I require. How finely that fellow sings. I know 
no melody that harmonizes so perfectly with the thoughts which come to one out of 
old ocean—when one is upon it—as ‘Tom Bowling.’ There is something in the 
tune that makes a man feel he ought to be a sailor.” 

He paused, and I waited, not doubting he would make some apologetic reference 
to his strange theatrical garb. But nothing of the sort left his lips. He proceeded 
to talk of the beauty of the night, of the cloudlike faintness of the sails sweeping 
through the liquid dusk, in a manner and in a voice as though he was absolutely 
insensible to the oddity of his appearance and to the notions which his mysterious 
behaviour must excite. Piqued by his cool indifference I could not help saying : 

‘* Why not join us aft, Mr. Pellew? You will find some of the men very good 
fellows. They are not a// General Primroses.” 

‘* But why are you not aft, Captain Swift?” he rejoined, and I knew that he was 
smiling by the tone of his voice. 

‘* 1 came forward to listen to the fellow singing.” 

‘*Own now that you were bored.” 

This was so pat that I could find no better answer to it than a short laugh. 

‘* The long and short of it is,” he exclaimed abruptly and with energy, ‘‘ I do not 
choose to mingle with the cabin passengers. All the society I may happen to require 
I shall be able to find in the forward part of the ship.” He added with a note of 
haughtiness, ‘‘1 trust that my taste or desires are sufficient to satisfy you as reasons 
for my choosing to hold aloof.” ' 

I was about to answer, when the figure of a man who, as Mr. Pellew spoke had 
been approaching us from the direction of the poop, came to a halt immediately abreast 
of us with a suggestion of surprise in his manner of stopping. It was the chief 
mate, Mr. Freeman. He peered close into my face and exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, it is you, 
Captain Swift,” and immediately added, ‘‘ Pray, who is your friend? I believe | 
have not before met the gentleman.” 

‘*T am Mr. George Pellew,” exclaimed my tall companion. ‘‘ And who are you?” 

‘*] am Mr. Freeman, chief officer of the Light of Asia, sir,” rejoined the other in a 
rough sea voice of dignity and irritation. He seemed to reflect, then added in a 
changed tone, ‘‘ I must apologize to you, sir. Youare, of course, a cabin passenger ? 
I did not instantly recollect the name.” 

‘*Mr. Pellew and I share a berth between us,” said I. 

The dusky hand of the mate rose to the peak of his cap. ‘‘ I truly beg your pardon,” 
he began. 

‘*No need whatever,” interrupted Mr. Pellew, in a voice whose note of high 
breeding was sweetened by the cordiality he infused into it. ‘‘ Not having before 
seen me why should not you have imagined mea stowaway? The factis, Mr. Freeman, 
I have kept my cabin partly because I have been sea-sick, and partly because I have no 
desire to join the company in the saloon. My amiable fellow-passenger, Captain 
Swift, is astonished that I should not haunt the decks as the rest do, and no doubt 
considers me in consequence as decidedly wanting.” 

‘““No, no,” said J. 
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‘‘But, surely, Mr, Freeman,” he continued ‘‘ passengers are privileged to keep 
their cabins if they choose ?”’ 

‘* Certainly,” exclaimed the mate. 

‘There is nothing in the Shipping Acts, I believe, to compel a passenger to eat at 
the saloon table?” 

‘* Not a syllable,” replied the mate with a laugh. 

‘* And,” continued Mr. Pellew, ‘‘ though I know the master of a ship is invested, 
and very properly invested, by the law with the most absolute, the most despotic 
powers, he cannot, even if he would, compel a passenger to mix with his fellows.” 

‘* A passenger has the right to do what he likes, sir,” answered the mate, ‘‘ subject 
of course to the rules which provide for the safety of a ship and for the security of the 
lives of the people on board of her.” 





**] THEREFORE FILLED MY PIPE AFRESH AND LINGERED AT HIS SIDE.” 


‘There is no menace to a vessel’s safety in a passenger keeping his berth,” said 
Mr. Pellew. 

‘* None whatever,” answered Mr. Freeman heartily. ‘‘ But still, sir, you know, as a 
matter of health—and then again the voyage to India is a long one, and dull enough, 
heaven knows, even at its liveliest.” 

‘* But how much duller may it be made,” exclaimed Mr. Pellew, ‘‘ by the society of 
insipid or stupid or argumentative or quarrelsome people ? ” 

The mate could not stay to converse; he saluted again with another polite 
flourish of his hand to his cap, and disappeared in the obscurity forward on the errand 
that had brought him from the poop. 

Through the illuminated windows of the cuddy front we could witness dimly the 
shapes of people seated or in motion; but we stood too far forward to discern faces. 
The brightness of those windows rendered profounder by contrast the gloom of the 
deck overhead, and I could only tell that there were people up there approaching the 
rail and then marching aft again in the regular sea patrol by hearing their voices 
coming and going. Eight bells were struck ; the clear chimes swept past the ear and 
died out in faint music upon the starry distance over the side; the strains of the 
concertina ceased, there was the bustle of a change of watch, of a man going aft io 
relieve the wheel, of the soldiers descending to their quarters in the ’tween decks. 
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Mr. Pellew lighted another cigar, but showed no disposition to quit the spot where 
I had found him. The mystery of his conduct made him better society to my mind 
than the people in the saloon of whom, to be sure, I had scarce as yet made the 
acquaintance of more than half a dozen. I therefore filled my pipe afresh and lingered 
at his side with some hope of courting him into a sentence, however evasive, which 
should sharpen or satisfy the suspicion that was now a mere vexation for its vagueness ; 
but so often as I directed the conversation to the passengers, so often indeed as I 
uttered any remark that was not of an absolutely impersonal character, the tendency 
of which threatened to swerve us in the smallest degree from conversation more or 
less idle and commonplace, his pause, his silence, was the completest hint of recoil, and 
once or twice of quiet resentment ; and then he would go on talking of such stuff as 
the duties of a merchant mate, the worth of such a cargo as the Light of Asia carried, 
the height of the topmost sail, the main-royal, from the deck on which we stood. 
Once | asked him how long he proposed to remain in India, and he answered by calling 
my attention to the flight of a shooting star, which on its vanishing, left behind it a 
long wake or scoring of floating silver dust, that lingered for some moments. Half 
an hour of this sort of thing sufficed me, and emptying my pipe I left him stationed 
like a sentry by the side of the galley and strolled aft into the saloon. 


(To be continued.) 
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